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CHAPTER L 

Nrvek was there o more wretched night than 
that which witnessed the opering of the new 
irgan at Si. Botelph’s, Lowbridge. 

The wind blew the sleet into every doorway | 
and crevice, whirled the unfortunate pedestrians 
iither and thither at will; the water lay in 
pools upon whe pavements, and the roads were 
sidost impassable, 

Sut thet there were great attractions held out 
to them, very few of the townsfolk would have | 
vertured into the miserable streets to visit St. | 
Botelph’s, the oldest church in the grey old | 
tewn, which woke to life only on very special | 
occasions, and this was indeed a special one, 

Lowbridge was a large place, poor and proud, | 
and it insisted upow keeping a rigid line of de- 
Marcation betwee: 


WAIT TILL I COME 


\ ‘ 
itself upon having no factories, sad very little of | | 


the reugh element in its midst. 
It was usually deadly-iively, but this dulness 


was a sure sign of respectability, said the learned | 


ones, and no one disputed their staterent. 
The gentry kept much aloof, regarding the pro 


fessional clique with superlative condescension | 
} sometimes-—on rare occasions extending figura- 


tively the fingers of friendship—the  profes- 
sions! clique patronised the tradesfolk, and so on 
to the very lowest dregs of Lowbridge society. 
But to-night all were ocking to St. Botolph’s, 
irrespective of caste or creed, For ages the 
church had needed a cew organ, but aot all the 
entreaties of ihe vica the solicitations of his 


| ladly helpers, could open the purses of the parish- 


| loners. 


They acknowledged the need, but would 
10t, or could not, see their way to supply it. 

Just nine months ago, however, young Clarence 
Marbury, only sou and beir of Sir Clarence Mar- 
bury, tell ill of a fever, aad lay many days 
hovering between life and death. The vicar of 8t. 
Botoiph had been unfailing in his ministrations 
and when, contrary tu all expectations the young 


‘gan as a thauk-offering for 
Ved, 

vit was Snished, and Sir Clarence, a fine 
) specimen of the English gentleman, grudged 
expense to make tho occasion one to be 
remembered, 
;} Agreat man was coming from Cambridge to 
organ ; the bishop of che diocese, 
® personal friend of the baronet’s had promise? to 
preach, whilst the first tenor of th y, Mr 
Lewis Borrisvo, bad been eng he solo, 
Loug 9efore the ser 


preside ay the 


awed for 
ice began the churel waa 
filling fast, but none of se whe hurrie« 
| along the paved way leading i» the porch gave a 
second glanve at a slender, chikish fi ing 
prove beside a newly-ruade grave. 
They were alltoo busy wit! 
too pager to secure “g seats,” 
by the woes of a ragged waif 
Those who could aot gain 
about the gat 
tenor; he was ren 


9 
a 
: waitiag the az 


ad by & xr 


He had loved and heen hel eat lacy, 
but her people steadily refused to sauction such 





elass and class; it prided | fellow recovered, the grateful father promised to | an alliance, forcing Ler to give herself to ® man 


An ie 
mn i 


os Sno S 
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er greated him, ause he was used ‘lauoting Hoed-— u,” and in the g ted 
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for my years. Jowever, we 
tter in abeyance until to- morro 
the following morning he presented 
bimeelf at. Mrs. Sleaford’s modest home ; the 
good woran looked very weary as she came 

fown to meet him, for she had not slept al. 
Ta anewer to bis s inquiries, she raid,— 


wil 


leave 
ina 


on 
rear. 


nor 
DIPDE ve 


She is very bad, sir; itis just as the Boa or: 


feared ; she’s in a fever, and keeps erying out 
for her. mother thab-z itiful its all I can ee to 
keep from tears, You } Ree, sir, they loved-each 
ther so dear; perhaps it was because th ify were 
& me in the world, Why, the doctor says 
yhen Mra. Rameey died he thought the child 
wo ald have gone mad with grief ; she ain’t like 
a common child.” 

“& down, Mra. Sleaford, and tell me all you 

about the Ranaseys.” 

"Wy sir, it ain’t much I know, because Mrs. 
Ramsey was close about herself, and never let 
the i ttle girl play with the children round, so 

t disliked by & good raany people, and 
those a wha would ! 
half she suffered, anne : she never opened her 
room door to any. Still, she was sweet and kind, 
f by chance:she. spoke to me, as she did some- 
times, and I never tried to: furce myself on her, 
because, poor as she was, 
she was different to me.” 

Mother ! Mother! Mother!’ 
ice ; Mrs. Sleaford, rising 

cirease dos c, 

“She's been like that for hours, poor dear ; it’s 
awiul to hear her. Yes, I'll,be as quick as I.can 
story, for my Jenny, though a good 
a bit timid, and she ain't ever seen any 
ue quite eo illas this poor. child, When Mrs. 
Ramsey died it got knowns she had alraost stay ved 

elf to keep her child, but nobod y came for- 
war’ to help, and the parish yee ther. She 
was an Italian, and Lowbridge folk don’t like 
toreigner's ; she must have been very beautiful 

-cé, but she grew old and worn long before he 

ue, and ne wonder, considering she warked 
iay and night, living worse than any gaol bird. 
Carmins was at the funeral, but before any one 
could stay her. she 
jast 2a soon as the dust rattled on: the coftit 2, 
She told one woman that h er mamma had sai 

“ae go to the workhouse,’ and added 

die first, then I; oe her IgAiD, 
kon the poor child las been starving 
ays, & a for allthe bad weather st 
have slept o and away from ‘the town, Itea 

tale air,” 
Sad. indeed, 


wailed a yours 
1astily, closed the 


will oy 


girl i 
gird 


T reck these 


vf answered Lewis Borrisso, with 


‘adiness than he could desire, “Of 
kuowe anything of Mr. Ramsey }” 
ne sir; Mrs. Ramsey was a widow when 
Wouid you like to see Carmina ?”’ 
thank you ; it would do no good; I leave 
ly id. your care. Do your beet, beeause 
none to trust except 5 
ere in than an hou Here is my 
, Write to me for all you need 1 
jina is able to give an account of hercelf send 
ne 5 I wi I 18 as quickly a: my engsge- 
uts will allow—a child with such 9 brave and 
spirit must not left to drift 
1m ; and when he had gone the wid: 
st the sum he had given her, eried 
r humble si 
8 hie 2 ia all his 
was nearly five wee a 
return, ¢ des; erate had 
life and death; and 


startled by the char 


with the 
icow, locking 
With grat tude, 


veart, that Heaven 


« eeu 
he wal 
charge. 

was sitting up in 
bal, her fac 


al ig chair, wray 
asted and pinched t 
eat dark eyes looked unnaturally large. 
She received him with outstretched hand 
iford had made her well acquainted 
Ls gooduess, 
vant to thank you,’ 
] do not quite know |} 
"y, vor i good. to me, Mrs 
ave a ied if you had not fonuac 
Ths da,” and here eke began tc 
yet bitter) y 
" You.must not éhink ‘sock much less say 
he responded, yet ly, “ because even though ; 


© 


x " 
at le 


the 


ve heen friend ly didn’ t guess 





I couldn’t help seeing | 


| grandfather sent her lett 


any- | 


| grew 


i felt eo ill; I thought I was dyin, 
ran away like a wild thing | 


sae. must ! 


course | 


| my gr: andfather 4 


I must | 


and when | 


| trust, for with all 


[ , and Sir Clareuce Mai 


nae 


mot! or has left you, there are ~ » read 
and care for you ;" and then, 1 ifting 
arms he placed her on hie knee, sa 

“T want you to tell me all th 
member about yourvel! aad your peopl 


| of all, Carmina, iow old are you }” 


‘1. was twelve on: the . thir 
Septem! er.” 

She spoke with a refined accent, and in a low, 
well-modulated voice ; ae Mrz. Sleaford said, “ she 
was not ® common child,” 

‘Then you must recollect meny things con 
nected with your past. Firat of all, Carmine 
and what was your father ¢ id he any 
friends ¢” 

“T don’t think so, lecause Ac was 3 " she 
answered, naively, “‘and once imi 
he bad been an only child,, He was a yentleman, 
with a proud uplifting of the head, “aud when 
he met mamma he was tutor ina rich American 
family. Mamma married him agains! Ler father’ 
wish, 2nd he uever forgave her.” 

*Ts your maternal grandfather 
ought to write him of you.” 

“If you did that,” Carmina 
sionateiy, “I would run oway. 

{ won't go to him. ; 

mamma broke silence an } wrot me 

—-we were very, very poor you knov 

er back, wit! 

words written across it: ‘ You must 
bed you made for yourself ;’ 
imamima’s heart. 

“Then papa died, and we cawe to Lowbridge 
because some one had eaid we could find a livin 
here. But—but we were almo st always 
thongh mamma worked early and late; 
thinner and paler notil I kaew 


ih . 
1S Near 


that « 
going home to papa, and I could nor hel; 
any; way--} never guessed that often she 
haugrier than I-—unti!—watil some 
was starved, 

“ After that I remember uothing but ; 
athe not to go to the workhouse, and 3 Ly 1 rani 

way on that dreadful night, when you found me 

x and I wanted 
to die beside mamma, so 1 went to the church 
yard—and—-and—oh you know the rest ;" then, 
being very frail and weak, she burst inte unesa 


' trollable sobs, 


and | 


Lewis Dovrisse waited. until 
calmer, ™ n he said, — 
“ Little one, I am all alone i 
you aes to be my little sri: 
The great dark eyes openad 
gratitude and amaze, 
“Oh,” she cried, “if oaly you ha 
oner, mamma need not bave died, Yea, 
love yous I will go with you anywhere, 
where, but you will never give me up to / 


” 


os I 
any- 


“ Never, unless you wish it 
sufficient reason io do so ; but c 
have not yet given me 
name : 

“Hi is Called Prince Attilia ; my mawnna says 
his s th ie oldest and vobiest of Italian jamilies ; 
ad he bade me keep her marriage certificate 
bec ause it would tell those who cared to ak , that 
all T say is true, had it in my drags when you 
brought me here, and Mrs. Sleaford has 
care of it— now I want you to have it—I wiht 


ripimne you 


; ? + 
thi y i rible ogre ~ 


| lose it and then I could not n rake auyoue velicve 


Tam a lady, without 
She turned to him 


showing it 
with perfect childlike 
l her bitter experience and hex 
prematurely developed mind, she was in 
things singularly innocent and igaocrant,. 


OHA 


it was 

conveyé 
Newt ale aon Thane 
wits enAaam, 


leaford cried at part.ng frous 


PTER 


ver c charge, 
bury hisaself drove down to 
vish the little maid good-by, leas 
for a Lundred pounds in her 
Tt is always good to hay 
s bluff cheery way, “‘ and 


a& West e@ 


FOU Waus 
ny 


i to show hen 


who | 


rama eaid that} 
j if i no, 
| har happier, Te 


' and she at onee 


eishteen, 


or there is good and | 


| spoiled 
| her as a ebild 
| began to te 


aken | 


many | 


a cheque 





UR) PON tegd vas 


guardian to in 
remember t , 
one a the best iaen on esrth, and 
loyally, } vy 
as had promise Wi ears, to do her uimest 
gra then she had bidder 
— to the ~~ e bitierest trials, he 
¢ llest needs, fond wway with Let 
aeiiie} home over which 1 I 
kindly, housekeeper presi 
Peaceful days Follo ] 


t this well for you. You mu 
v! - Lewis Borrisgb iz 


werye hina 


—— Jar 
Lowe 


} tenderness as ashe received 


the load of the childish } 
times she broke inte sox 

[t chanced one day that Lew. 
paused, surprise tat the sweetness, flexibi! oe 
tren seth of her voice, and in the evening befor 


Caving hom asked © S 51D him, 


lighter 


heard her, He 


} coloures h easure as &: advanced to ‘9 


I used to sing to mamma every eventing, Wier 
1 was vot too bungry or ec cold, she 88 said, Tit bade 
me now, what. would you have 
dear Guardy ¢ 
" ) ‘Come | hoon tec Eycin, he BONWE red 
cow pal ed, 

,did he make thr 
‘vos were brigh as he lie 
2a0 ing of the young 
t hey timidity anc iG 

wrde and niueic, Bil ging 


Letit be 
whout. bhe 


tened ts 
‘OILe, HS 


Sob a nm 


BOLE | 


l verve and passion whi “ aston ished him. 
When she had thes 
“ “ eo 


ld be greid 
juivering, “ that ‘car 
uch, 
cleverness, litth 
» that reraaius to b but you lave i 

ceautiful voice, and it be a sia not bo us 
id taleot I think Heaven hae piven you, 
from that day he deyan i vin ber for prblic 
life. Hach year her voice bee mors 
a she wags cleve ately attached ¢ 
art; ‘out he being fesriul iext he should pro 
an justructor ve her over tu the 
Aas nent cantat never gueadtin 
nely the little house uld be wit 
ut they had short exquis tliday4, and un 
he took her to Lev ire to visit hh 
ve, aod reaew her friendship witi 
who now was 2 of a genera 


10 BABY 


irs. Sleaford miistrs 
shop, and faring weli. 

longer did her mother lic in @ nan 
prave; 9 white crose marked the last réstiog 
place of Agnate Hamaey, and flowers, blooused a 


i bas 

in this wise Carmnina’s life pa puil e} 6 W 
ben she made her adbui, to be enthu 
welcomed by the publios and a ter 
that her future was assured. 

She bad grown it » very utiful girt-- 
lovelicr eu than her nacther had beea bets 
her; and sot all the adulation she received } 
the sweet brave na } 


siasiica lly 


had mare 


fiends 


whieh 
bat FuCct ious 
Lewis Borrieso he was too youn; 
be the guardian of so lovely sud gifted a ere 
he was only thirt; , she was now a woman 
Iie laughe i at fi but the ? 
sained with hic 
regarding her as a ¢ 
ut sudde il, yi ¢ 
awe he gave 


io Was then 


ature; 


latouiec > & 
lead : suiios 
will—he ¢ 


Lh 


a VY Acton 


j doa ber gratwvude 


gratitude 1! that w 
wuld mob {if 


because. she 
ros 


rucss 
drifting—cls 
Fe 
vould pla 
rould be best fo 
But wl he | 


® startl 
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GR cone (OR RE Ran some : —_ pce 
eyes e could say no more for a} was Carmina Borriago (ehe had taken her guar | Bar ly in the morning he drove to Twickenham, 
moun | dians name) who had suddenly leapt from | and discovering Borrisso’s house sent in his 
have | di ™ that you should | obscurity into fame. Carmina / the name was | eard 
wish t wf of n , 1 have tried to | not Huglich, the face was familiar, even the notes | The tenor was breakfasting alone, Oar mine 
ase you, and we---that * have been so | of her voice were no ige to him. being not ouly too weary but too wad to join 
why must there be any changes in ou Me sat like one in m, looking and liaten- | him, for was not all her life henceforth to bs 
ive ing, whilst memories of one, long since as dead to | chauged ' Were not all dear and familiar things 
*Y think,” he sei trying to speek lightly, and | hit, stivred hisinmost soul, Just 40 sweetly had | slipping away from her ? 
aeceading only in speaking coldly, “ thav cceasion- | another miniden emiled and sung in hie stately | As the Prince entered the room, Lewis Borrivac 
atly the tins must pass very éully for yo | halls many, oh! so many weary years ago. But | rose with a slight bow; he fearad what wa: 
wa 80 old ared with you—-—” | she had angered him, and when she went away he | coming ; be had meant to send Carmina away, 
So old!" break into a merry laugh, “ Are | had commanded that her name should never any- | but he had never thought to have her wrested 
rou trying to be fuony Why, Guardy, you | more be spoken io his presence. But bad not | from him ; and he felt that if once che weat with 
ht pase ! r. You are ovly thirty- | been able to forget her ; although never butonce | her grandfather she wae lost to him for ever 
fevr.”’ thea her d out auddenly But ; had she re-cal': 1 herself tohis memory, She had | that never apain would they meet and that was a 
ol you e iof me if you would rather I | written then, gz that her dear husband was contingency he could vot calmly face, 
v way [will go--although 1 think going will | dying, and they © in great poverty ; would he; “You are Mr. Borrisso, guardian, I believe, t: 
brent 7 hea m have been so good, 20 | not help her, if only because she was hie « out ?| the new singer?” said the Prince, with Bup 
good—-and I have done anything to deserve | He shuddered now as he recalled hiv answer, | pressed eagerness, “ Ww ill you pardon my seeming 
ri rity j almost as soon as he had deepatebed it, he re j curi osity when I ask is she connected with you 
N he ie re i quickly, hurt to | gretted it, but he was too proud to acknowledge | by any ties of blood ? ” 
he sou! by he an nner, “you have beea | this, and he half hoped Agnata would write again. | She is simply my ward, and took my name 
1 aver smuei |} ry dea i Bat—— | She had wot done go, aad he did not even know | by my own desire.” 
morrow Mada ilbraine will explain things | whether she lived or not. | For the life of him Lewis Berrisso could not 
better to you than J cen do, and whatever chanore Now the new singer had made her exit; every- | spaak graciously to this haughty hard old man 
; L held your welfare first, We shall | body was nouring for her return, but she who had allowed his daughter’s husband, aad 
meet from time to time, Hush t” as she began | refused to acceed to their request, Madame Mel- | then lis daughter herself to die of want; and 
a weop, “T- cannot bear to see your tea raine soyicg, ‘ Never cheapen yourself, my chi'd, | now he waited for him to speak again. 
pet be to stay them. Oh, little well to whet the public appetite, foolish to | He was not slow t« do that, having all o true 
intle one, we have be very happy toget! it--satiety, like familiarity, breeds con- | Ltalian’a ve lubitity. 
erae day wt you have a home of your ower, | tempt.” j You wili forgive me that [ intrude upon you 
uu will ack the 1 guardian to witness youi The Tialian, taking advantaye of the clamour, | so early, that I venture to inquire so much « 
ogperity and ivy,’ aved nearer his English friead, asked,— | Misg Borrisso. My excuse is that I saw and 
‘T ehall never y,” she said h conv ‘Who és Carmina Borrisso, can you tell me?! heard her at the concert Inet night, and was 
tion, “because J want always to be free to answer | You have + great tenor of the usme, is she bis | struck with the likeness to my lost daughter. [i 
your call, when that call is ‘Come Oh, you ild or sister ?° | seemed ne, Agnata stood again before me, as 
will wans me ver liy-—there are many! “Not his child, certainly; the disparity in she was wien Ilash eaw her. Let me explain 
things I can do for you { their ages is uot snfiicient to make such arelation- | sir ; my daughter married an Eoglishman against 
“And whick I must lea to do for myself,” | ship possible; 1 have heard she is not even | my wishes; I admit he was handsome, that he 
he interpose { relate! to him; but be is her guardiav and she | war gently born, bub he was no fit euitor for an 
‘Bat you will be eo lovely ; it will be ao sad to | has adopted his name.” | Attilia, and from the time she left home I washed 
return and find no welcome.” } ‘Can you inform me where to find him! I} my hands with her. But one’s passions grow less 
Hush !"" he said again, “ you do not guess how | fay vuestion to ask of him | violent as age creeps on, aud the end draws near, 
rd you are making things forme, There, child,| The other readily furnished the required | so that x came to England solely to make ix 
ry a Bo remember, you sing ta-night to | address, wondering a tle over the Italian's | quiries for her—! thought—I ho ped, indeed thai 
jalty and I want you to lool * best.’ | inquiries, and his i!) concealed agitation. He | Miss Borrisso was her child and wondered what 
sub, never had C ina taken so little pleasure | won d still more when the concert ended, lis ; strange chance had thrown her upon your care.’ 
in ber toilet as on this eveutful eveni What | insisted upon going round to the orchestral “ The chance of death,” Lewis answered cold!7 
& Royalty compared with her dk rdian ; |} entrance, and gging there an interview with | “when you disregarded your daughter's appoxl 
s not one approving smile of his of mor ue | Miss Dorrisso. He was informed shai the young | you practically condemed her husband to death; 


su all 





the p'audite she might receive from ar 


wuciastic audience? And, in his room belos 
and anocessful tenor, e idol of many 
tas able lady, pa ing to and fro with knit 
brows and carewern face muttered ayain and 
.* 


hat Iam! even 
her, I dare not speak, and it only 
ome to cend her away. Oh, life of my 
mesa all that your coing 
no one ever enlighten your 


*) love her! I love her! foo! 

uld wi 

ecoeine fi 

uay you “ever 

means to me, may 
» 


v 








The concert-room was crowded with a most 
onavle assemblage, for indeed Carmina bad 
created quite = furore; her youth, her beauty 
mderful voice, were th 1a talk of the tow mm, 
Lit wae found how di} 


ster Ww 








+! 
, GouL 


cult access was to | 


since ‘eft; in charire Madan 
great frieni With a sigh be 
ned away remarking 


ii later to Giotto Caatura, 
the swarthy young mau, 
YT 


“J must wait until to-morrew, then I will 
interview this singing fellow about the girl. I 
believe that she is your couein-~-rmy grand- 
daughter—there was a child of the cwaarriage and 
Agnata called her afte: her mother 


Giotto looked not ouly surprived but etartled 


e 


lady bad long 
Melbrain ier 


0 2vor bef re bed Prince Attilia menti ned his 
‘aughter to him. He was digtineily displeased, 
«>, for if Carmina Rorrisao proved he hia 


good-by to ail chance of suc 


poe man, then 
i sin’s estates, 


2 to his cot 





will not ve hard to find Dorrieso +" the 

Prince remarked later to lis hoat, ‘ my name, 

alone, will h weight with him, Like all the 

j commonality he willevea be flattered by my visit, 
Ie it not wx Cross?” 


h re than ever was her society sought. 
Madame Melbraine had never been so proud as 
when her protégée appeared on the orchestra ; 
clad ia soft robes of black lace, with draperies of 
ream and crimson Indian silk, with creamy 
roses and deep crimson carnations at her breast, | 


Carmina made a picture fair enough to g 

heart of man. Her songs wer well chusen— 
thetic, passionate, despairing—-aud they were 
uly applauded, It was not until after theiater- 

however, that she made greatert hit, 
Then she sang a quaint ba'lad by a new poet, the 
music by a new artiate, who had before 
reaching the zenith of his fame, As she appeared, 
a small party entered the room : it comprised 
haughty, handsome old man of an Italian casie 
of feature; a young man, swarthy, rather plain, 


aki 
t 


€ 
. 
A 





} 
her 









died 








vet with a certain vague likeness to his elder, and 
. couple who were as evidently English. At first 
8) of Carmina the old gentleman grew ghastly 
and breathed hard; but with a superhuman 

fort be controlled himeelf until the first sweet 
notes of the liquid voice broke the momentary 


silence, 


: . 
hy King at his pre 


rramme he found that she 


ladden | 


gu must not think because he is a singer he 
ie not also a gentlemac,” answered Cross, linlf 
amused, hali “T am strc mag'y of opinion 
that he would not sheke handa with the ‘talian 
Count who grinds an organ, or minister. to the 
thers at # third-rate restaura 


angry . 








~ £ 
comiorts of 
entininnicianne 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a iude speech and Mrs. Cross who 
dearly loved a title whethor English or foreig: 
was decided'y angry with her husband for utter 
ing it; but hs was of the type of those who 
regard all titles other then Hnglish as se much 
pinchbeck, and she Prince Attilia’s haughiy crare 
had no effect epon him, unless to faintly cury 
the corners of his mouth with what seemed very 
like a smile; so they parted in a decidedly chilly 
manner ; and the Italiau passed the aight in wha 
comfort he could, 





; heraelé 


toa far more cruel fate, for she literally 
died of hunger. Steady!” as the old man swayed 
forward, “ you want the bare unvarnished truth, 
I will give it you. But first look at this,” and 
opening his desk he drew cut the certificate of 
the ivckless Agnata’s marriage “To my sorrow 
you have discovered your grandchild, for Carmina 
in the sole issue of that union, Now if you will 

y to listen calmly i will tell you how it 
chanced that we met.” 

Word by word, he told the haughty old 
ivistocrat all Carmina'’s MM story, uot sparing 
him one jot or tittle, and when he had ended 
A ttilia s uid, — 

“Th _ lone very evilly, but I truly repent, 
and the Blessed Virgin knows it is my intention 
to atone to the child for my harshness to the 
mother. You will let me sce ber now—-at once.” 

“No; she must first be prepared ; I am afraid 


she has no very kindly thoughts of you—she 
loved ~ mother too dearly fur that to be possi- 
bie ou may come again to-morrow—oh |”"— 
as o os ick suspicious look crossed the Prince's 
face—-'‘ you need not fear that I shall epirit her 


away; the Jaw is on your eide, and perhaps her 
duty is fo you. However that may be, I will in 
no wise prejudice her against you, after all she 
belongs to you. I have no further claim upon 
her than that of old association gives.” 

‘Bub my dear sir, you behaved nobly in this 
ase—rioet nobly-—~and I would not have Ca: 
iiua forgetful of your goodness. When, however 
she assumes her rightful position, it would be 

iposaible te ntinue your present relationship 
or for her to remain before the public. But if I 


can in Bly way recompense you for your gooc- 
’ ’ 





news,” here he suddenly paused, for the popula 
tenor’s grey eyes blaved with outraged pride, a2 
he made anuswer,— 

~ Clearly r you are ignorant of @ fact that 
Fnglsh gentlemen do not accept detlg; that 


1 
ike, desire neither gift nor guerdon for any little 
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ware : = , ; ‘CEA ae ae 

service rendered-—you mistake me for the loafer | upon him, held out her hands to hia though | away intriumph ; he was not much impresaet 
the gamin who has no thought beyond che | she sought protection. Taking them with aj by her words or her manuer, OF course the gir! 


<j meat, and accepts the kick with the half- 

syce, ‘fo-morrow Carmina shall answer for 
ierself—--to-day is hers and mine,” 

The italian frowned upon him. 

‘You are pleased ¢ to take a high tone ; perbaps 
it may be that you aspire to the Princess Attilia’s 
" hand.’ 

Lewis Borrisso looked at him with cold scorn. 

* Take the truth if you will have it; I never 
hai! ask Carmina to be my wife, because com 
with me she ia a mere child—I would not 
ve her marry me through gratitude, nothing 
but ‘ove would content me, thank Heaven I have 
not taught her so to regard me--there is no harm 
Jone, when you take her from me, so far as my 
knowledge serves me she goes heart whole and 
fancy free ; but for the leve of Heaven show her | 
harity than her mother ever knew. Now 
70; to-morrow at this time you raay return and 
take possession of your grandchild, and as you 
2.01 te har 2 " } ” 
dea! by her may Heaven deal by you ;” then 
with the coldest, most formal words they parted, 
wd Lewis braced himself up to meet the trial 
before him. 

low would Carmina receive 
would she say + What do? 

Muet he lose her wholly and for ever ; she who 
had grown into his life, his heart ; she who was 
more to him than all the world beside { 

He Ligee- his home when she had gone, | 
when no longer her face smiled at him acroas the 
iable t om behind the flowers | 

it hat been hard io resolve on placing her 
under Madame Melbraine’s care; but then he 
would have been able to see her daily. Now they 
would take her utterl’ from him; they would 
probably never meet again, and in the end she 
might come to forget him. 

fg the midst of his musing Carmina entered. 
She looked pale and distrait, for the thoug!it of 
the “arrangement” he was about to make for 
“her welfare” weighed heavily upon her. She 
id not as yet guess the secret of her own heart, 

he ouly knew that he was her very dear friend, 
and they were soon to part, Rising, he took on¢ 
litt'e hand in his, 

“| have much to say to you, child, 
by me and give me your careful atiention. 
no longer necessary for you 
Melbraine.” 

Ahi the light in her great dark eyes, the 
sudden flush of joy on her hitherto pale cheeke, 

“You have found you canuot do without me !" 
he said in @ rapturous voice; “you like me a 
wee bit too weil to send me away?” And he 
almost groaned as he heard her. 

“Little one, I have not changed my miud, but 
somebody who has the firat claim upon you wants 
you, and I think it is your duty to go.” 

The light and colouring faded from eye anc 
heck. She caught her breath sharply, ss though 

he had struck her, then she said,— 
“ “Let me know the worst ; keep nothing back 
from me, Guardy, See, 1 am stroug now and 
brave! I will not interrupt your story ; but oh, 
make it short!" 






yore < 
iY, 


the news # 


What 





Sit down 
It is 


| 
| 
| 


| 





} 


to go to Madame} 


gesture of infinite tenderness, he said,-—— 

“My dear one, the law will aliow Prince 
Attilia’s claim, I have no power of control over 
you, and it may be that he desires to make alone 
ment for bygone harshness ; at all events we wil 
ay Lim the benefit of the doubt. Carmina, it 

e hard thing for me to say, but clearly, J. think 


it your duty to make your home with your 
grandfather.” 

“To leave you?” she ejaculated, sinking down 
on her knees beside him, “Ohno, no, no! You 


+ 


could not be so cruel as to trust me to his 
mercy ¢” 

“JT helieve he is inclined to love you very 
dearly,” seid Lewis, putting a strong constraint 
upon himself ; “and, after all, Carmina, blood is 
thicker than water,” 

“Don't hurl those silly sayings ai me ; I know 
this-—that from the greatest strangers I have 
received greatest kindnesses. If I could forge 
thia I de ~st to be pilloried. Guardy, if IL go, I 
shall be removed by main force |” 

“You are making matters cruelly bard for me, 
Cormina,” 


In an instant her manner changed; all the 
fire and anger died out of her voice, her 
expression, — 

“Forgive me, oh forgive me!” she cried, 


bursting into tears; “Iam » wretch to make 
you 60 much trouble, dear. If you say go, I 
will go ; though always wy hea:t will be longing 
for you, and my thoughts full of you, You 
found me pvor, friendless, sick, and out of your 
goodness you clothed and fed me; you became 
my friend, guide, and protector ; you broug t 
me back from the very jaws of death, and all the 
happiness my life has ever known was of your 
bestowing. If I torget these things, if I can fall! 
so low as to place “sg where you have 
reigned ni long, may Heaven forgive me! Now 
let my grandfather take - answer, will do 
ray duty by him, but I will not promise love, As 
soow as Tam of age 1 will return to the old life 
and to you.’ 

She did not realise how much hex 
implied. Lewis was infinitely touched 
liatened, but he answered, 

‘You have decided as I ‘th ought you would ; 
aud it may chance, little one, that you will ia 

nie learn to love the old man, whose life must 
ve full of regrets and remorse. It may be, too, 
that I shall grow but faint and pleasint 
memory to you. JT shall not blame you, you are 


words 


as he 


so young; and ib is not improbable you wil! 
marry in your own rank ; then any intercourse 
between us would be im possible.’ 


. q hen I will never <> 


And straigh sway she fell to weeping as though 


| her very heart would break ; whilst he, because 
of the love consuming him, dare speak no word 


And then, with her hands tightly clasped | 
before her, she listened ia silence to all he had 
to tell 


When he had ended, she rose suddenly, and he 
saw the Italian-side of her nature was upper- 
nosh, 

“TI will not go to him |” she cried vehement 

T owe him neither tove nor duty! Did he no 


turn a deaf ear to my mother’s entreaties? Did 
; . 

ne net leb my father die for the want of the 
cCumonesh necessaries? Aud he never cared 


whether mother starved or no, so long as he 
gratified his own pride and obstina: xy, he never 
tr oubled to inquire how she lived. 
her utterly because she presumed to follow the 
lictates of her own he “art, and married the man 
kas loved, avd with whom, despite poverty and 
sickness she was 80 happy. Why should he seek 
tie now? But for you—oh, but for you, I must 
wave died that dreadful night at a No, 
G ardy, I will not go with him. Oh, be strong 
now, and keep me here ; you only will have apy | 
ira upon me,” 
She Ceased, and turning her passionate eyes 


He renounced ; 








| 
' 


of comfort, fearing to betray himeel?. 

On the morrow she mei the Prince with a 
proud composure which astonished not ouly him 
but Lewis, for this was a new phase in ber cha- 
racter, Briefly, she told him,—— 

“VY will go with you, but my heart I leave 
behind + and when J am a free agent I will return 
to chose who, being neither kith nor kin, have 
yet been most kind,” 


CHAPTER V 


Lewis Borrisso looking a+ 
vainly for the echo of 
his house was left 


Sur was pone, and 
her empty vlace, listening 
her voice, felt that indeed 
desolate, 

A hvadred times a day he 
planning little pleasures for her, osking himself 
WO uld Varcina like this} would she approve 
that!” and once wholly forgetful, he caried home 
a bouquet of choicest flowers, only to cast them 


caught himaelf 


aside with a groan when he cemembered she | 
WAS ZONE, 

This way at first; presently he grew accus- 
tomed to the solitude, but aever resigned to it, 


aud alwaya his mind dwelt upon her beauty and 
| sweetness, with desperate longing and love. 
The Prince Attilia bore his grand-daughter 


j 





| 
| 


| heart broke-— 


of courta, the 
ved amongst 
loth to 
109e 


had known nothing of the pox 
luxury of palaces, Once she had 1 
the novest of the land, she woul 
reLurn to the old life, to - atronised by th 
who might have been her friends 

So he argued. Of course her mother had been 
an utter fool to throw herself away upon a rare 
nobody; but then Aguata had not guesset wha! 
hardshipe she would be called upon to endars, or, 
he fully believed—-she would have acted diifer 
ently, 


fe wished har child 





t be 





had been a boy ao that 
the old name could have descended throug !i agee 
in the direct lime. But there wa 
ture, nis cousin, whe would gladly ac 
if these two married all would be well 

Why should they not? the girl had not 
any absurd ties, and Giotto was not likely t« 
adverse to an arrangement by which he 
Cc L eri } iy profi b 

So the wily old man possessed his soul with 
patience, and wat cel furtively to sco the im 


‘ 
Giott tc CS n- 


opt it, and 


formed 
prove 
would 











pression his ack neely home, the magnificent 
surroundinys, the con ye retinue of servants would 


make upon (ar wee. 

She accepted the change with perfect sang 
froid, never going int > rap ures even over price- 
less jewels or costiy oruaments. Wer grandfather 

was pleased by her calm aeceptance of her new 





position, saying to himself “she to #he 
manner born,” and he was even proud of her 
beanty. 


He could not 
neglectful of him, neither 
had her love or confidence, 

ut affection never, nor did he particularly 
desire she should; leve bad not yed an im- 
vortant part in his life, ambition lad always 
been his ruling passion and he weg au) bitious for 
Carmina, 

Giotti was a sulky young man but he was un- 
doubtedly clever: with the giris beanty and 
wealth to asstst him there was hardly avy posi- 
tion in the land to which he might not aspin: 

Consequenily when they sat together one 
night, the Princes broached the evbject to hia 
young cousin, 

“You are of an age to marry now, Civtte ; at 
thirty a man should setile down,’ 

“ Provided he has the means to do so, 
Giotto. “Ihave not.” 

“Then you must take a rich wife, 

* Heiresses not so comamon as you seem lo 
think ; and I have only my birth to recommend 
me, vod even good looks or a title.” 

“You certainly aren't handsome,” 


omplain that she way careless o1 
could he boast that he 
Daty she gave him, 


" growled 





the Prince 


deoitted frankly; “ but I have seen woree looking 
men. See here, Giotto, where is the need to 
beat about the bush? Why should you nou 
taarry Carmina? She he eauty, wealth, 
birth--——” 

“Her father was 2» beyggariy s coaster,” 


Giotto said coarsely. 


* But a gentleman, answered his kinsman 


flushing hotly, ‘Sin any other case my--any olild 
would not have married him. You want to rise 





you long to be rich and powerful ; 1 put 
means to such an end into your nda, Will you 
uso them? Yea or no, I donot or my grand 


child twice, There are others rand aa woll 











J 
born as you would jump at such a chance, but I 
would like to keep the estates in ‘he fa 
you close with the bargain which > 
advantage?” 

Giotto hesitated, He thought of a little dancing 
girl, whose beauty was only equalied by her 
goodness; he had mether by chance, ha loved 
her honestly and would have made her bi wife 
—had cirrumsiances rilow 1-—fur sneer a de 


might at I _— Rameey’s foliowimg, st heart he 
was Republican, aad Musa was inexpressibly deat 
to him, 

But he hated poveriy; he could not brook 


obscurity. Musa must go to the wall, aud if hex 

wei!, what then? The world would 
not know that he had struck it ec 
she was only a woman ! 

Only a woman / 

Yet his lips grew white, and bis voi 
hoarse as he said, -— 


a vil r 
Gay lb rhe 


e we 
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atte We Vener _ 
will marry Carmina if she will have me; 
we f think she reg th disfavour.” 
‘What matter jhe must learn to know i 
luby, and to doit. s but @ fool would allow | 
a weman to follow her wn whims and fan- le 
oe di ante at ht hand upon the reins | ah ea 
to bring ti » subjection,” 
ubmissivé, 1 believe,” 





old man, with w 





i ia 


he had Veen much indulged,” answere. the } 
er quick flush ; it was o great | 


mistake here isan ancient distich common to | 
tie Huglish to which T pid my faith. It runs, 
A Woman, a spaniel, a walaut tree 


fhe more vhey're beaten, the better they be,” 
He laughed, as he repeated the brutal words, 
aod Cidtto ferbiy joined in hie mirth, 

? 2 will speak to Carmma to-morrow ; J 
wil? give you opportunity.” 

* Yes; and if she refuses we, am I, according 


» & 
te your cid saw, to turn and rend hert Really 
’ 








fe 
s 
} 
ty 


to under- | your sitging-gui wrdia n 
r 
ewis |» have —_ ibed his ¢ pinic ma. 


you should nore explicit 
Tf. she refuses, refer her to me; { will have 

ao frrther insub dinatic mu iv my fai ily.’ 

Té was vot ustil ao mo 
betweer them, until long weeks and months} 
divided them, that Carmica came fully 
atand or ecknovicdge to herself all that 
Was to her 

Then she telt eshamed, believing he had given 





ber only 8 sort of pawrval 


the crimson biushee on her cheeks she mur 
rerured 

















He wust never know « negs 1) Oh omy 
dear, my dear! Sha 1 ever > vou 
4) IT ever be harpr any more 
PY 
*roudly ae she bove heraeclf, her days wet 
weary aud het nights burthensome ; ber only | 
i win her g rvardian "x lottars, wy 
ig freq ient, 18 fenring to bet ray: | 
uaa » OM ance word or sencencs, 
She fe it 33 Of something in his aritten 
meeche j r own ters suffered in conse- 
‘ r z ni aud amore constrained, | 
notal saved that the world with its plencure | 
. . . | 
1@ honours was corrupting hh simple, passion- | 
ate heart ! 
She was hroodi el » past when Giotto 
yhi and found in a little sequester ed | 
house amidst the myrtle and nge | Hi 
scertal rly han oni the look of a lover, i 
en’ she never ¢ ! his intentions until seat- | 
* ' 
: | 
mre) be : j 
armipa, i have ¢é hed you with your | 
rrar dia ers COR i° Prince i ry anxious | 
h gee t en. tl 1 and | 
Stoo s ! nid the | 
She u ‘ uid say, but the | be. ‘ 
deep y L uy } rather discon 
rtea e ! your 
‘2 1 i yoce, 
; 2 ’ 
v Ll Ww Ce € Tung 
os ? 
think V 4 ’ ¥ , —. 
> Thi} pn : L { man 
», BY V oO! nar 
i i a? : | 
ipted sy ly estates | 
“ i i t I yvouid be | 
} 
mi! e y il I osuch ! 
at x ; a had amply 
ote ha y noth But | 
roc . { ( rd e, | 
ani } i Words, evel 
} . 
Ww he ey de ot 
lvays I 1 lo 
, R) 
Ole 
i for he a! 2 f the 
jut a t no, i ‘ au 
ai t - 
hi ly 
exter ry t ad'e ft > ail 2 a 
t € n ) v 
a € i 1 ué one |} 
tou ud i 
. | 
, » | 
‘ uld I ou (a7 9 
! , 
i vad remorse 
ee A , 
18 \ $ i you, [ 
© Ye 
; yo pt ul I Ve 
i by t erre ita for 


' 


| before the publi 
| actresses, 


>) the man who 


} ae 

leaving you—the des 
1 to i 
| as 


ny | devotion to him shall save 





aly improbable that i 


itter a few v empty ws and both your 
as mbatalt Way, Seeing 
of one another as society 
: a - 

Jarmina is her mother; she was not | have insulted me, and I can tai 











marry the ‘au ter 0 t a beg arly tut 


or shal ao to divappeint my graudfath sr 
i to > Cometare, Iw oul 





lemma, and as such takes pee daaaney’ of f the 





4 v* 

she spoke with a flash in her great dark ey 
mly to inerease ue i 

y weary miles jay | won fr Du bina moat unwilling a im 





y rou see among your 


} own ip an unpieasant and 


fection, and with | 


s, but many of the greatest ladies 
| in the land were before ms ving either ay os r 

and no one esteeurs ] i 
ever i marry it will be | 
cautionsly, telling him al 
and praying his help and advice, She gave the 
letier to he» maid, a girl in whoee « eyes the greed 
of gold wax nob always successfully hidden, but 
Carmina had been good to her, and trusted ba 
implicitly, 





vecurec for hies if a lite of want ant 


, You were reared as one,’ Giotto, standing aside to let him pasa; bu 
3 y | quick glance had already mastered the addres: 
She was au ange! ; and 


ewis Borrisso’s charity, for in good- 
sa giant amongst men.” 


‘all L «ma T owe to 
en s the day is not far distant when 
1 the blessed opportunity of 
proving my gratis idle,” 
Gio lotto stared at her a moment in undieguised | 
then he saic 1 coarsely, — 
lieve you love the fellow. 


t Ii he pretty conceit the 


nbling, and afraid of 











he followed his wish 


| fro prayed that the time would quickly } 
} that her guardian’s answer would so 


| flushed duskily, “the random shot has told) Who 
me { is he 


How dare he presume to address you ¢” 
“Phere is some on e,”” she answered in a low 


voice, “but he does not even guess that he has 
S Adtiae the ceremony | Won my heart ; only as [ love him now I shall 

g z only | 80 = j tove hima always, It is all so hopeless grand- 
| father— let it rest; and [ will stay with ‘you, 
trying to fill a daughter’s place; to give yo 
duty and obedience in all things else.” 


Bui his rage bursting all bounds, he:wried,— 
moa | obedience! they are the cant words 
women, and weigh little with me. Years ag 


your Ananithian defied me, 1 should ‘have. used 
more force with bet, As ts uneouth’ Loglish 
| proverb has it, “ Occe bitten, twiee shy,” aud [ 


our | do not intend th have a repetition of ber story. 
1 I give you a week to reconsider your decision 


| during thal “period you will keep strietly to your 
own apartments, seeing none but your atten: dante. « 


On the seventh noon you will send me your reply, 


aD £ according to it, I shall be governed in r 
actions, and your tu ture decided upon. ‘ 
and re member that if you revolt, all your it 
long you shell rue y 

Steadily she met hia gaze whilst one might 





count ten slowly, then with a deep obeiaance, ah 
passed out of ‘is presence, up te the sump! how 18 
apartments sacred to her service. She was hurt 
avd avery, but fnlly resolved to listen neither to 
entreaties nor threata; so long as she lived she 


would remain true to the love of her heart 


although it might never be reciprocated, could 
ne\ 





ver, indeed, bring her any happinesa. 
She was humble with Lewis, who was proud 
to all, others, beside him ‘‘all men were as 


“| shadows i: her esteem. Now, when trouble 


seemed like to fall on her she wrote him very 
that had hefaileu her, 








Tn the marble-flagged hall Guiseppe 





upon the envelope, and he stretched out his han 


for the letter. 


“Oh, but Signor it is the Signorina’s, and she 
hes forbidden me to show it to anyone—it i 
most important that it shall leave to night.” 

Give it to me,” he said authoritatively, 
it goes the Signora will regret~it ; see, here is 
money for you—you need not veil your jady 
that you consi gued it to my care;” and with a 
sardonic simile he thrust some pieces of mon 
into her ready hand. “ You will not forget th 


| address, Guiseppe-—if she confides another 


you for the same person, you will find me equally 
liberal en ape sing you bring it to me,” 

With a smile which showed all her white teetl), 
the girl departed, feeling. no compunet tion at 
the betrayal of her generous mistress ; i 
Giotto carried the ietter to the Prince, whe 
read it through with koitted brow. He_ sat 
thoughtful for awhile after its perusal ; then hs 
said quietly,— 

"Carmina has no other friend upon whoia she 
can depend; we must shake her faith in him ; 
it will not be hard then to win her to ow 


> 





| Wishes, Being prov ud, she will naturally rese 


any veeming rence on his part, for ihe 
thought is wiit thet, unknown to him she 
turna his passion. Guiseppe must bring all 
mmuuications from her to Borrisso to me 
when she has served our turn she must go° 
wou't have spies about the palace; and any 
let ters arriving from Borriseso must be suppressed 








|The mav is proud, he will be quick to i 


t 
aud resent 9 slight; hearing poluing in resp 
to her appeals, Carmina, if only in a fi 
pique, wili give herself to you. Why 








y gl 
Such things are frequent. 
They sat talking together in low tones 
| whilst up in her room Carmina pacivg to 


er doubts and fears. Jt was insufferably ho‘; 
nd ste longed for the delicious shade He 
myrtle groves, but she was tuo carefully guard? 
and watched for escape to be possible. Ev 
morning when Guiseppe evtered, her eager 
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7 2 a 1 ee 2am aT) 
asked the question which came more slowly from | manner, poor little Musa unburihened herself of { Th t moment be would have given muct 
her tongue,— | her trouble, Carmina listening witi ist 2, » have recalled that blow, and his shamed eves 

“Ts there no letter for me?” and always | for in her heart was the thought,— wavered im their regard as he saw the telt-tal 

the girl with well simulated pity murmured, --- “ Was ever man worthy woman's love He | marks upon the smooth cheel 
“Nove, dear Signora, but one must come on ; give our all, they but the shadow of aifection, and | He etarnmered somet the effesi “wl 
that all marred and tainted by selfi : do you take such malicious igh’ in annoying 





the morrow.” Ki 
T om heartsick of waiting till the merrow,” | But nothing of this did she ut 
Carmina answered heavily, “for as yet vomorrow | ing Musa who, at parting, said, 

















-; me?” but she never : 


uswer 


| regarding him with a 








463 





Torey) 





1a word, only stood 
hat was hard fox 


in 


lot 


te 
wo 


bas brought me any good,” I know I am not worthy to bx : | one so haughty as he ear, 

The week ended, but no reply reached her; | but no one could love him better, and to | ico | Carmina,” he said ps leng b, “Tdo you 
then she thought, “surely Lewis has never | gow would be to break my heart h! itis go | Juetice to believe t you have been qu ity 
received wy letter, [ will write him again,” and | long, co long since we met.” | of folly, but a Ris g waid may nob lightly 
once biore her message was entrusted to the Ti { can compass it you shail see aad : | dulge in euch a freak a& you penpetrated 

ithless Guiseppe. Of course it never reached | with him to-morrow,” answered Carmina night ; and that you may escape ail scandal I will 
its proper destination ; equally, of course, the | estly ; ‘ butif he Aes forgotten y be | hasten om your marriage-~it will ba easy 
letter which Lewis wrote, anxiously inquiring of | brave, remembering others have before Guiseppe—a mouth from to-day you 
her health aud welfare, did not fall into her , you in like manner. Then, too, af ur | become Giotto’s wife, or an outcast hem your 
hands. ‘Shen Carmina felt the jirst throes of | ueart with this assurance, whatever bappe lhome. Nothing that 1 poseese will k 
despair; it seemed so useless to strive against aver will take Giotto from you." for I have the power to dispose of m i 


> 


fate; ib seemed #0 wolikely that neither of her Amongst the vines she kissed the weepin 





as |} will, You have 


: 








messages had reached Borisso, To herself she said | watching her as she disappeare] aniougs rid, your former 
leaves ; then with utmost difficulty she reg vi gred you to oblivion 
“fe bas forgotten me, or else he thinks that | her cbaiaber, there to find Guiseppe waitin -i what could you do? 
I am too poor and elight a creature to remember her. { agreements and auth 


| 

i 

| 

aa SLE 3 | 
with bitter potn,— 
| 

} 

| 


im amidst, all this hateful pomp and luxury.” The girl regarded her with an almon st impet 

A month had gone by since fire she became a-| tinent gaze ; but Carmina felt too ruc 
prisover, but she showed no sign of yielding, only | by the kn owledge she possessed to pay any atten 
ier cheeks had. grown white and thin, and her | tion to her. 








nerves were cruelly shaken, “You will beg Signor Cantura to grant mean 
Away in England Lewis was marvelling over | early interview to-morrow,” she said, orietl; 

her silence, she had seemed sv true, he could wy thought the Signora was with h the 

al. nost have staked his soul upon her loyalty ; dué | garden,” slily. 

she had forgotten, and life would go by darkly for “ How dare you suppose such a thing ! hex 

him henceforth. Carmina. ‘“ How dare you presume to speak t 


The child of his tender love and care, the sun- | me in such fashion? You cango; bud tase ear 
thine of hia pleasant home, uad consigued him to | net to offend in like manner again.” 











cblivion | The girl’s face was nob good to see aa 
Aod Carmina in her despair Chought,— obeyed ;. her own mind being evil she was ready 
Would it not be well to yield to my grand- to suspect evil in only ers, and she resolved that 





father’s wishes. Lewis does not need me, and | Carmina should suffer for the insult (?) che had 


tiotio neither asks vor expects love He would | pu’ upon her. 








Nuptiar 


I wonld see mj 


. | avswered with perfect 





' * 
hit only will I 
she would not ewe 


rve, 


j he, fully ‘hought she 


5 
ra 


| terms to the bridegroom 






future, which, sho: 
and greater freedom. 

So Giotto was 
chamber, and Atti 






| together felt assured ali wou'd be well, 


e 


iy | he was rauch troubled in 


+ Carmiua 


| argued, for he was sing 


J don, and he did not 





| 7 . 
ay 
} 





ropped out of 


end and guardian has 





" 

> 
ui 
K 


Attilia, however, augured wali from her degisio 





> pennilesa and friepdiess 
Come, forget all cvr,dis 
ise maa to winounes your 
usin first, and alow,’ sic 
posure, “to him and 
my reply "and icom thi 
n° 
intended dictating such 
t with regard te the 


ure her own happiness 


lis mind with reg 


8 secret lover; ib could act be xn 


that very ni 





rought inte the audicnee 
aving the yomng peopl: 
though 


he 


elieve hry Carmina hack 
in’ en she was not 


be contend with the mone: bage. | ‘The facth that she was the Priuce’s spy aad any care for an inal 
She was, however, saved from making havoc | aide-de camp made her bold t ach him : we | coquetts = ould it be possible that Quisappe wou 

of ner young life hy the appearance of another | following morning with her artfully co eocted,| Taistakea fF ‘ 

upon {lia scene, | tale, | Surely not, and, hiv grand-daughter hea ad 
Une evening she fancied she beard moaning | _ She told him, with downcast eyes and demure i miited her ¢* vapade- but what | nonseLse - LO 

below her window, aud leaning out, asked in a face, that m rik as st 1e grieved to 5} weak agains } reiterate ber companion was of her own sfx 

hushed yoice,— | lady, she felt it her bounden duty to inform him | whe n it w as an ob stinate fact that 1@ had 
“Who is there Aod why do you weep :” } that t he arenes night she had eseaped by the | formed no friendship since her rival a shag 
There was no answer ; but crouched upon the | window. to neet some lover whose uame she | However if she married Giotto, all would be 

ground she saw aslender light-gowned figure, and.; (Guiseppe! did not know | well, for Giotto Cantura was a vana who cou 

When she had ended there wa: silence for well 5 Ds otect bis own. 


she repeated her question. . A voice wa iled,— 
{am Musa, and I would die here.” 
; Musa ! Wait, i will come to you; | 


} 

; 

r awhile, then stifling Lisrage Prince Atiilia said,-—- 
| “There must be some mistake; but I will 
| 




















| sulky and awkward, 














feanwhile face to fare 
@ gracious and g1 











7.2 
SINS 8L00G 5 he, 
rave 





the drop is not Br eat, and the branches of this | speak to the Signora. You can go ;’ and rejoiving | ‘8 ignoring altogether the cruel marks upoth her 

vine are strong .”’ so saying she carefully Jet her- | iv her heart at the mischief she had wrought, | cheek, ; ; 

elf out of the wit dow, a with some diftieuity | Guiseppe went away smiling. | “have sent for you, Giotto, to tell you thet 
vached the ground ‘| ‘Then the old man su munot ed his grandchild te | My grandfather desires ourmarviage te (ake plac 
The stranger, who had risen, was trembling so | his presence. Even he « — 1 not be blind to her | Within the month ; J ask you sr@ you Wiig 

much she could ecarcely stard, and in her com- ayn aud weary looks ; but he was too enraged | that this should be so:’ : 

passion Carmina put her arm about her, | to feel any pity for her. _ He faltoret in. his answer; all his future 
She asked in a voice which, though pretty and | Lhave sent for you,” he said, harsiily, “that , depended upon this girl, if he refused rie alliar co 

low, was uncultured you may clear your name fron aspersion | he : practical’s med ; lowly and heavily 

_ “Who are you } “ thought no one io this | understand that last night the household having | 99 I, ; i? 

house would pity me; but Te came here hoj ping | retired, you let yourself down by means bes ~ Lt isa convenient arrangement. | I xl all no 

t) die, because, = 5 L was dead, he would look | known to yourself into the garden, there 1 » kee p | bes harsh hushand ; 7 suppose Carmine we muet 

' " . ’ 


> 


in sly at ine again. g meee ih obs he was ton | @D assignation with some lover uuknown to me 
Sie paused, fy ‘irmina answe ~ | “You have been listeping to Guiseppe,’ Car- 


*y 





















“tam the grandeliils Prince A ot ia, mina seid, coldly ; “ pardon me, sir, but is ib nol 
§h!” cried the girl, with fierce handa thrast- ; beneath your dignity to hearken to! he Ue tattle 
~ahe Je. “Ibis you who have robbed me of | of one of your servante, especially when it con- 
Ciotto, and now you offer wi. Lady, ib is | cerns my hone 
net wel done ; : ae » 8O Many, many times Ae has "Will you ceny the aceusation ' he cried 
ed fo make me his wife, and i--oh, Holy | evading ber question. 
Virgin | !—believing him, wes happy! Bu ow. “I will tell you the truth. I did leave y 
a, With your beauty and lady’s daint; room, I was in the garden at a late hour, and 
ve stolen him from me, and I go mourning all | a companion—~a gir] of ny own years,” 





edays of.my life. Giotto! Giotto! you had | You expect mo to believe the lattur 
better have piel me. I cannot stand against, | your statement?” sneeringly. 
(ue woman's beat ‘No; and yet it is the trath. I would not 





“Hush!” said ER ‘you will be over- | sicop to tell you a lie.” 
eard, Oh, poor littie Musa, { am afraid that | 
you have suffered much at my cousin's hands ; but —— 


at least you will find some: grain of comfort in } 
fe 4 

’ 

| 

| 

{ 





the assurance that he does not lov reme. Lt 


j : OBAPTER Vil. 
Le never vould hive thought of making me hi 


In his blind rage at what he believed to ! 





ife but for my grandfather’simportunities. And | 














She went nearer to bi 





“Oh, I wonld have thought kindijier of yor 
i than this: couein Giotto take my absolute 
refusal—-you wil suffer through if, unie 
indeed, you make poor Musa your wife, 
He siarted, and she went ov, 
i} “| know all your story ; 1 was wit Musa 
| the garden Iast night; anc I rejy upon you 
om the vile charge Guieppe he 
inst me,” then briefly ‘ narrate: 
sed between herself ant her Yi 
t ti g vith the words “ whatever happe 
| Lhelp you if only you will save tb 
' heart from VWreaking, ceclara your 
| utter mabi! recede to your kinsman’s wishes 
| and by co of your love leave me unmo 
lested,” 
| You ask wha impossible,” he anawerec 
| drearily—his face was white and ect, his eyes 
| haggard.--“ to clear you would be ta divulge my 


never, aever will [ give my life into his keeping, | duplicity, he lifted his hand ond with his | own folly and bring al solute ruin upon i 
lo not love him, I pever shall, Sit down by | open palm struck her smartly across the cheek; | That I love Musa with iny whole soul, 1 fran! 

me here; tell me all your atory, and1 will see how | she did not so much as wines, a5 with her lips | confess but [ cannot follow ier dictates 
| heart. Wo I look like a man who could end 


best I can help you. 


] 
i fast locked she fashed a Jook of defiance and 
So, encouraged by her gentle words: and tender | 


contempt at hina. 


| poverty and obscurity ? 


And the Blessed M 


re 
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! i i thougt with a tain touch of surprise, ‘ you are court- 
i ) 9 Vain—— | ing death by entering this cha aaa : 
The ( ’ Mt oe kno 7, but Lam mo ot airaid ; [ would fain 
u ‘ ‘ | do my duty towarde you.’ 
u f ‘ Your duty! oh child! child! how you 
ug Hy on ua? 1 | reproach me, neither love or duty have I given or 
Oo Qf coward and ave, but [| paid you-—now leave me to dieslone. Even Giotto 
v tt \ will I clasp hands | has failed me.” 
vith Me your u, to my | ‘He hasnot left the palace ; I will send for hin.” 
rancfather 3 obstinat ol ; she : 8, tell him if a mere girl can brave 
vill nut so much as touch o t a "| infection, surely he may nerve his courage to the 
‘ { before he ila her | same point. I want to see you man and wife be 
mat ure r leserted, | fore I die, and I wish that you shonld both leave 
utmiliated, p { hold her | meas soon as the ceremony is consummated, lest 
? all my plans should fail, Carmina, you will not 
i é ri mured ly daat | thwart me n¢ w,”” 
wou \ “ 1 { would meet His tier heart was very pitiful towards him; she 
kiss I lt alone io ew 1, tien, | > to him,— 
fore! t is tory remaiay with | time or chante can change my 
moe | r wil hie e, by wed- | simply left every thing for fate tc 
fier Gio to Cantura le as she despatched a message to Giotto. 

Presentiy Guise ppeared ; Carmina rose | | vas not in the palac 8, bub his valet knew 

aad cont) outed her with cold, haughty look, for to | l where to find him and started in pursuit 
the fireof her italian nature, was added the pride | of him. Meanwhile, Carmina tarried by the 
aud compysure of her Kagtish forbears, | dying man, doing all that lay in ber power to 
ie snora surely vang,” began the glib | alleviate hfe sufferings. The priest cante presently 
raaid, + ( uina stayed | yj anit | to adininister the last sacrament, for the sands of 
resture 1 1 were ebbing fast, sud having finished his 
‘ } will mot y | ministrations, he too hurried away for fear 

you b ived fre | lay heavy on the hearts of men, and he was not 
éproac the exeropt from it. Slowly the western sun sank ; 
racer e, treach the dying man seemed acarcely to breathe, and 
nore will ] t you wfui silence reigned iu the vaulted chambers, 
accept you , fur, beside Carmina, scarcely a soul remained in 

( ym | the grand old place, Just as the darknexs fell, 

‘The | arten t tra au) Giovtoarrived, He looked flushed and triumphant, 

impertinent t ut as Car , nued to | bis eyes sparkled with joy, and his lips smiled. 
po to the door, at lunk out report | You are not too late,” gasped the Prince, 
Lal below | ‘‘ there is time yet. Giotto, before I die, let me 
| ley & new compsnion supplied ihe waid’s | hear you call Carmina wifei{ 1 am sorry now for 
t ed, yellow, old womaa, @ | all my harshness, dying eyes see clearly —I have 
lady | s yrant by n : t haviog | been wrong all through—Agnata was wiser than 
ons to guard Carrina faithfully, | [—Love, is lord of all, even though sorrow and 
ed her with lynx yee ib follow in his train, Carmina does not love 
ary mouth had almost w he ste | you now; bat th 16 lesson is easy to learn, when a 
hat the s uts wl red ‘ rin. | man is gentle © considerate, Hurry, Giotto 
d wa questioniog Mads Rud roy senses swim, my strength fails me--bring 
ld char fever it 1 3 @, Padre Ricardo here without delay, that I may 
that many of the richer foik hal Ao apd bless you-— 
wocause, datly, scores were ie? away to i; “Jt wov'd be vain to trouble the Padre,” 
yuried wich jaste, lest the i d air should be- | Giotto said, advancing, “ Carmina has refused me 
sme more fufected. In sone the ii!ness woe | utterly—and I—well, to-day I have wedded the 
f the shortest curation, those t ppy’ | only woman J ever could, or ever can love.’ 
her og yielding up the ghost ing | With a ehriek e dying wan roge in his bed 
! eal fee she | “ fer name! her name!” he demanded, “Oh! 
prayed, t & e might ere e worle | Heaven give me strength,—and--light ! 
and he at reat; fou he all alone and in “She was called Musa Giralda, the lovely 
great maine | dansens? you once admired. To day she {fs Muss 
The jay, } e Rodel infuriaed her | Caatura, my wife, and heir toall that you possess 
had fallen a vietina to the plague } “The notary!” gcreamed Attilia, re r 

{t was whe n the paiace, by wight ber | shall a dancing woman queen it in these halls 
ravin, hushed, and jay in her last long gever was such amésailiiance! Oarmina are you 
ele o Work mischief any more he id the notary come—I have wronged 

lowing roi a af ge etillaess down 1; you-oh ! Heaven must my child's 
the wh we: Med R was bu bi cause—of my anger ' 
geprec i \ ier Lelongip erhap H ropped on her knees beside tim 
ba st i notice that choicest ar “6 | tis is ne time to think of earthly 

; he - hat » believe se. | things, a ad dvaa is nob only beautilu! but good.” 

Are vi of” asked Ourwaina with a] He did not seem either to beed or hear her, as 
eliov: hrob of the heart | ing wide his arms he crix - 

-? @ pli .} ken. Nearly all | Agnata! Agnatal forgive-—forgive!"’ The 
he servan f eis down with | vor’ fell weakly from his lips, his face 
No fever. and they a i—’ | changed, his wea y lids drooped, as faintly he 

=" with sa } murmured, “ Justice |—justice—-deal well by 

bet th t;a@ ni cannot be | her—oh! for an hour—only one hour—of life.” 
tained for love or mouey.” 1 Then his voice died out, and Carmina, w atching 

“Open the doo 1¢, aud let uae pass. I | with baced breath, felt that Giotto was longing 
etm gto t for the end. All at once, with a voice of clarion 

he Freochwormea h i@arti— jastrength and force, Attila eried, ‘‘ Carmina! 

h! bet it is ma Vv you g | Carmina!” and that was the last naine he 

ertain t You ‘Lowe m love to! } uttered, for with a groan he fell back amongst 
he di you refuse t ry that eulky lowe, and so was dead 

! ileas ext, day they buried him, and Giotto took 

k off Ler * npatiently, | posseesion ; Musa, pretty, pale, pitiful, accom 

luty,” sb id, und passed out, | panied ser lord, but it wae very evident to 

pting her way to the spacious rm where her Carmina the! bis will was her law, that despite 

grand Ay w au rgard with fever wll her kinapess, she would not befriend her 

The ment faded as souked oa bira for | Giotro being opposed to suck a course. He 
im | hat death was near, As he turned his guickly made the orphan girl understand that 
t {and saw her s uog there, his eyes} ihe will executed in a fit of passion was 
grew t , thor hly valid; thas he and he alone, 

G z,”” he exclaimed, 1 ygrily, bat i succeeded to the vast estates. Carmina had 
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absolutely refused to marry him—her grand 
father had provided against such an event by 
begueathing all to Giotto ; and not the least of 


all his death pangs, | been the Prince’s know. 
ledge thai: Giotto bad wilfully taken advantag: 
4 his knowledge to wed Mussa, the child 
peasants, a good, but illiterate girl. 

When the sad rites were ended, Giotto sought 
bis cousin. He had no remersbrauce of her good 
nese to Muga, he hated to see Ler sad white face 
beneath the roof which should have been hers 
and uow he proposed that she should immediate); 
leave the palace, 

‘By your obstinacy,” he said, 


lovely, 


“you lost 2 





fortune, and you cannot complain i? J desire ¥ 
should put many miles between us, Your grand 
father has left u nothing, but I am not un 


generous, and so jong as you do ue 
propose to allow you ove iicudred pounds per 
anuum, You can live quietly on that, and if you 
return to your old profession may not do ill,” 

She regardec him with lofty scorn 

“Your gifts I will not accept. Gifta! T said 
——all thea you call yours is inine; 1 have be 
friended uot only you but Mus», bus& let it pass, 
In my own home I ama pariah—if my grand- 
father could but see this day, he would rise in 
his wrath and rend you. I have some monoy of 
my own ; it will serve me until I can recover 
the ground I have lost in my profession ; e 
it were not so, [ would not accept one halfpenny 
from yon.” 

“Jt shall be as you please. 
return to your guar: tian.” 
fx ep valed ; i quivered. % 
‘No he said, "hanes ly, “even 

tien me. 

. an Giotto laughed. 
“See here, iia carissima, F ean afford to 
generous, having won everything. Lewis Borriaso 
did not forget you--but for our own purposes 
your latters to bim were forfeited, his, to you 
were suppressed, 

She flashed on him then. 

“Y would not make a boast of my iniquitie: 
Truly { am ashamed ti» the soul of my mother's 
people. I no longer wonder that they lefs ber ' 
starve, or that she being loyal, preferred love t 
wealth,” 

He let her go; he had vo words in which 
answer her, aud three months later society 
learned that Miss Borrisso had returned to the 
musica) world. 


molest me, | 








en if 


OF course you will 








he has for 








CHAPTER VIIL 

Watxine dreamily along the Thames Embank 
ment, aud tuinking much of the risiug cantatrice 
Lewis Borrieso did not heed the bitter wi the 
driving sleet. Carmina wasin town, delighiin; 
all with the magi: of her voice and oer bu 
she had made vo sign ‘o him, She was afraid to 
approach him lest he should guess ber love, bu 
this he did not understand, he could only wond 
what bad induced her to retarn to the old life, 
for he knew nothiag of  itilia’s Geath or his un- 
just will 

Mhroagh all his dreaming came a piercing cr 





he star ied aud saw a nursemaid wringing he: 
hands, for her charge had fallen into the turid 


waters, A great many people were about, but 
they seemed lost ‘n fear and dismay, and the 
little one was drifting further from the shore 


Without a thought of self, he nged in, he 
wat & strong swimmer and felt no terror although 
weighted by his clothes—a few, swifi, bold 
strokes brought him to the child’s side, 
gripping her by the skirta, he made od the 
shore. Sone one had launched a frail boat sad 
hastened to his rescue ; the little one was placed 
in the bottom of it, and so conveyed to shore, 
whilst, half exhausted, Lewis followed in it 
wake, 

He waited neither for praise nor thanks, 38 
hailing a cab, he drove homewards, Before 
reached the house he was chilled to the very 
bone; hie limbs were stiff, and his clothes had 
begun to freeze upon him. It was w vith difficulty 
that he alighted, aud paying small heed to bis 
| housekeeper’e outeries and inquiries made his 





} way to his room. 


Warmth and resb were all he needed he 
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thought, as he flung himself upon his bed, and 
1e wanted to be in eapecially “ good form” that. 
night having the tenor part in the “ Messiah’ 
allotte’ to him. But before evening his voice 
grew hoarse, his throat so sore that he could 
arcely articulate a word. He made a desperate 
rt to rise and dress, butallin vain, Then he 
for Mrs. Jardine. 
‘You must send for Dr. Bruce,” he said, 
erhaps he can relieve this huskiness av 
“eosion, it is absolutely necessary that I shor 
ar to-night.” 


rang 


d 
d 








You will never be able to do it, sir,” she 
auswered ; but just to pacify him she despatched 
, maid for Bruce. He came without delay. 
it ie utter nonsense to think of leaving your 
room,” he remarked after a brief examination of 
he patient ; “Iam very touch afraid you are in 
long bout of illness; you have got intoa 
low etate, and to-day’s domgs have not improved 
your condition.” 
Lewis fretted and fumed, but all to no avail, 
and before morning came he wae in a high 
elirious, and calling in piercing tones for 
aA. 
was quickly noised abroad that the great 
tenor was at death’s door, and numberless were 
the inquirera at the pretty villa, for he was 
deservedly popular both for bis geuivs aud his 
harity. 
Carmina heard with blanched 
2 lips; then she started for J 
her in the hal! 


» 


o= 
PS 


cheeks and 
‘ickenham. 


rs. Jardine met 





hb, Heaven be thanked, M that you have 
} the master does nething but eal] for 
you. Yes, you may go up, but he will not 


know you,” 

So she wenii and st in the presence of ihe 
man she loved more than lite itself, and her heart 
felt like to break as she heard him mvan,~- 

“Carmina, my love, my love! why are you 
iong silent? Why de you mock my misery and 
my passion ‘ermiva ! Carmina!” 

Then she knelt by him, kissing his hot hand, 














and whilst her tears fell faet she whispered, — 

"J did not know, I did not guess! Oh my 
hero, my beloved, may Heaven have mercy on u 
beth, and show me how recompense youl 
generosity and your love,” 

: — * a * 
Have f£ heen ill long, Jardine ?” asked | Wis, 

ning weakly amongst his pillows. “TI seem t 
have ivst all count of time, and my m! is a 
perfe blank, 

i have lain here three weeks, sir. It all 
ci about through your risking your life for 
that child. His people have never s ch 
roubied to write a line of thanks; but ever 
dy clee has been most kind, You will be sus 


rise? to learn how many friends you 








tiss Carmina~-—— Keep quiet, sir, 
you nothing. Miss Carmina hos been here every 
iy, and she’s just worn to a shadow through | 


id her gross wro 
and false. 


tr tuing over you, A} we cd 


ev we thought her neglectful 





Ul 


he wilt tell you all, better than I can hope } 


do, But, sir, I must sav this, Miss Carmina 
4 jewel; and he’s a happy man that wins 
‘hea Doctor Bruce came, aud his was a painfal | 
uty to perform, No other dare tell Le wis the 
hastly truth, The voice which had so long 
lighted the most cultured circles’ would be 


ieard no more-—it was completely: gone ; never 


more would it make music 
f those who heard, 
groan turned his face to the 
so Bruce left him. A host of bitter 
loughts crowded upon him; vain was it now k 
dream that Carmina could be won; he wag 
practically useless, and but a very small sum of 
‘26 splendid earnings remained for the rainy day, 
tle had been too generous, perhaps too careless, 
ever to amass aforcune, And now? Better death 
tan that cruel and uncertain future. Whilst 
© lay brooding thus, the door was gently opened, 
furning his weary head he saw a vision of beauty, 
and his heart failed him utterly. 
Do not come to mock me,’”’ he said heavily, 

‘orTam is sore atraiis, and my strength has 
Led ma,” 


€ eves 
With a 


} . 
ali, ATL 


Lewis 





for a breathless | 
irong, or by ite power und path 8 bring tears to 





There followed the soft rustle of velvet robes "T bad locked iy 
then Carmina was bending over bim, her tears | writing-table, and f knew thatit muss have 
were falling softly on his face, her broken voice | wilfully stolen withio the Jast three days, Pen 
was eaying,—~ | lope suspected the servants and wanted } 

“My dear! ob, my dearest dear! [ come aj bat I discovered accidentally 
suppliant to you---never to mock yeu |~-but for | She & this Ms Morton te may abue 
the blessed words you have spokeu, not, knowing | *WO 1 fore Misa Durante t, and & 
what you eaid--I dare not open my heart to you. | him alone ee ee ene Abe resp 
But ) love you! { love you! For your sake T | he professed himseli pO 14 to have, ; ; 
lost fortune aud position, glad to think thas}; | Sue ee ee Vellowes bac 
could a0 prove my gratitude and my devotion to | f Mort entity with aig, { made up my 
you! Do not eend me away ; let all my life be | mad te give him ta pesaipere neg yans dig’ dh ay 
given up to you.” | perty, thinkis if he re really Lapg ib muab 

“ Oh, sweet and dear one, it is too iate for love e ont at the inquiry 
{am so much older than you, I have nothing to | Wes e0er to DagreeG ARS War § rliee- 
offer ; even my voice has gone j wen calied at rton’s lodging We were told 

* But mine remai And my joy shall bein ; 2& fishing by tne Se Oauk é rd wens ee 
working jor you. Do not compe! me to plend | =e lid NOG actusity see a eee it 
my own cause, it is a hard thing for a wouway to | PVF heard the report, and om the ition b 
do, I am all alone in the world, only for you; wit i Mr, Fejlow : wai i rund tue W La Cat 
only as your wife can J stay, for heart bas spoken | UO" "Ave be elf-in “6 ted. 
to heart. Lewis! Lewis! will you still bidgwe | Sr Ge Agraria t eyes gem 
x ;” | to do ead with a RVOAT | 

t . * . ' e@ yw on ,€ Tr? boul 

‘Heaven forgive me ii I sin against you! but na Apter peng a te b 
it is too hard to say good-by.” “ga “ ae has date 

With a little sob she laid her mouth to his, mi: . gies a . 
ani they remained silent whilst the h«ppy ee ee . 
moinente went swiftly by; for Love, perfected Po a eT 
by trial and sorrow was with them, end the | : a it Pavano , sve Rigs 
wioter world had biossomed into a Paradine, ‘Na eich Pete, tame i a 

* * * * a H fc “a . Howes and Bart 

The loveliest, most popular singer in society is | Sir George yielded ; be overwhelmed 
called Carmina B riisso, Whilst the once great with wief 16 relief to h the e- 
tenor is fast making a name as a composer of | eision teken oul of his han ! 

| great merit. High Chif I ze and beyge 

There are little ones in the Twickenham nar- | to come to The Sowers at 
sery whose greal delight is io see “ mamma,” in | offto the railway sinvion ¥ 
all the bravery of silks and jewels, as she kiseos Alice wns toc thank 
thera } e going to the night y perk "mance, | Mr, Willeu’s } ia 
And her eyes sre full of love as ake says to her | Mrs. Jocelyn; ihe utter 
adoring hushaad | of the Lodze filied Alice 

“ T cannot envy Giotto and Musa for they have | though she still longed fi 
n® treasures like to mine; no childish pratile | and neverthourht of les 
makes glad their home. Oh, my dear! my dear! } glad to ba at The Tow 
{am the happiest woman on earth!’ { power for Lady lellowes 

fHE END } ; - cotrage hos co. t ; 1 oom 
PEE is { em: 1 pi miei! ? v w% oA 
; Cases or p ivat patients wt could pat 1 
. | laxury of t Llere Sir ge fyuud fu 
1 
UNDER A CLOUD ; Perey was pert a there w 
: ;@& teveri epark ! e geem 
en tha lto sae hie her 
CHAPTER XXIi! t ©Pon’t let him tail rt 1 

Ivy seemed Sir George avd Lady i we ris capped nurae : / ‘ 
th no trouble had beer iik nio ft crag plantlets ny on h . “ be 
their only daughter soillthat Dr. Aw . rn 
eack moment to her last . 

ing on thera thick and ; ! 
ieir cup was full, but wh rerey j "hte 
vith the news that Ps eo Bae ing, 
age Hospital at Durton, wilh a pistol | @ = ; : 
hot i s left shoulder, fe ubter | 7 a nee rp esis et ' 
er, A Lp eI 28 a a 
— ron \7 iin ” ' after that fella i ar wot, da 8 

Che young Vicar “came out N F 1 I belive, robbed me of fifty 1 

sorrow like the present, showing him gone a « Mather.’ ere was a pathos in I bs ? 

| of far more character and commen sense han] which woald have touched all 1 . 
people would have ¢ dited hina bi at , qu trne, Hie warri Par bse 
nowents, dict’s in London, and he s 

" Indead, it was impossible to bring him home,” | pe ta to bea punished this will come o 
he told dir George ‘LT heard the postal bred 5 bad | * Dou ret over 1°, mv , bit! 
J arrived only a minute sooner T might have been | George, aflectionately, | [ have fi 4 
in time to ward offthe shot, Robert Lang isin | from this man’s villains en bhe ¢ ’ } 
the Durton lock-up, and will be taken from there | world knowing he u iad ean’ 
fora formal examination before the mayi-t 3} compare ro the relief of being tre 
to-morrow 3; meanwhile all that good puri ' 1 will pee te him then ? 
aud medical skillean do for your son will | ww raid Sir George keil “Do y 
faithfully tried, and we must hope that youth = think { could forcive | i ‘ na? 
and a good cons'!tiuti yay pull him through. | Tne nurse tame back at T 
It would have been certein death to atiempt to | re r the patient, The @ r was golug 
bring him all these miles in his stat l administer a sedative, i ia 7 

“J can’t understand,” aid Sir George, | probably sleep under its int se hout 
werrily, ‘what offence you had against Lany | ‘They might come back ia the a rs see how 
What on earth took you to Durton, Mr, Armi- |} fe wag,” 
tage +” ta ihere’s a very good botel aid Ns 

2 | 1ere’s a very good ii N 

The Vicar coloured like uw schoo! zirl | Artaftage, who seemed (ii to bave a hi 

“T hada slight difference with wy sister this | c d of Sir George We hat pans 
morning. A bag of money (chielly belonging to | rooms there and then » the police st 
the parish charities), which I hat iutended to; “Do you mean you will stay io | i 
pay into the bank to-day waa mis-ing j asked poor old father, 
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Gh no, «he cannot understand why he and her 
father d me to her, she is quite conscious 
and | think she knows she is going a us and 
isgla 

In o the apacious cham'x ve 
e auoht the } As he 
} + A ; 
€ a ATDul- 
age t first t his ] how very 
ittle Uy know of th a 





I is year’s residence at if he had 


i ra istanily, they had met at be 
t the at the last hours of the dying 


mad thought he knew Miss Fellowes as well as 


nan can know &@ woman who is neither bi! 
n ) ile, or sister, he had respected her for 
her poodne her well iz as a 
8 andl ¢ was keeping from 














h ‘ l L errible re ft il 
he’ while st. slow martyrdom 
uukaowr 1 her wor ar! 
, i gear vex, 
k of tl ness he met 
iemi s kind bl 
} ton’t lear wa 
you ¢t i da mn ired, 
weet, su er gt s pour! o 
712 TN we } L the i ( f 








i athering, before her eyes, to Barbara 
} " , Waa ty lar! , 
I maother pave fer a orat 
it hand ; it seemed to pive he 
sirenguh, her voir ae clearer, arc 
t u to know al sh 
Arm e se if 3 ¢ 
t} u take your i 
! we three years ago, }: 
} d Church, London, I tol 
\ ua ore 1 I a 1 iy er 
tayed, | ally § went with 
ia m Alpha id, for a fortuigit. 


tall he said ; he told 


me ty father would never consent to our engas 
t if we were mo Q pothing could pai 





Jarbara wen 

















i | ee 
‘ The ‘ " 1 i felt our marriage 
he edged avd Robert epoke to ms 
ther asking his consent to ovr eugagement, 
as furious and said bh ild never let me 
I his paid servant. I y ted to confess the 
L i my wou vd me, J 
>} stay with an old follow and ther 
} Alpn vad, I id out the lodyin 
i yer i bee ) } ay & the ia { 
ey to take me it l born ther 
ri was oi th old w ote 
ust come ho *apa Ww ug vox i my 
long absence, and [| ust e the child in 
I 
fe Lad manas inke me fear him then, 
\ f maesr c influence [ could not 
ah { ¢ rted my c: ild. I left no ¢ 0 
: uA ui ‘ 
} 
a 
, ' 
s t ‘ at 











! h had vi uj ith u ions 
net h 
Pa: 
, ' . 
¥ 
rang 
‘ 
I ‘ 
1] her deariy xr since | found her in tl 
She ric} i t het would ta 
? they ne ud be nothir o he 
ask} if «he forgives to be | t y 











ee ee ee ae . 


oor little Barbara! I'd like 
her once before I went away. 
home for ner i } 
j 


ere because she child 
’ 
t 








i think Olive will be so glad to fi ahe ig fie 
that she will help my Jittle girl, 

My } ll never know her mother. Her bad, 
eruel ¢ ar, who deserted her, and yet I lova 
he x, Vhen I heard a child’s cry, Lalwa 
thoug little Barba Perhaps she’s de 





poor baby, the world’s a 
i'd who has no mother, 


chit 
Ir, Armitage bent over the dying gir 
‘I will give your mezsage to Olive Durant, 1 
know she will e care of your child and, my 


poor [riei 











i 1AD 
l'o 
dered, ¢ 
whi {litt ad 
th v 
found her in tl brought her 
H my place, blessing to 
them Olive will make hiv rere whet 
m gon Young, did tley say? Young to 
aye, but I » co tired hink « 
by What o1 and 





Barhara ? 


asked Lady 





Flowes brokenly, as she kissed her child. 

Gilad to go and he at rest,” an.we Rar 
Hara Up there, mother dea mistake 
doe wreck all the future. | there one « 
blot t the nasi.” ; 

She was silent se long that both the watchers 
the t the trovbied | i fled, but sud 
denly « pened her ful eyes and fixed 
+ 


Let me sleep 
tet he rasse 2 
» think 


kiudly 
white dress 





fer OD M2} 





1 loved wers uc. th ' were noue when 
w arried. ty o'd and dark and desolate; 
mut for Olive a Pe i | be sunshine,” 
nh ack dea Lady Fe therce 

ne bitier sol 

A Viacve 

. ar 

* Rober 

mi red Barbara as if he hed 
through her heart, 


id the Vicar, rent 








“De Lady Fell ] 1 ake conafort 
from the thought she cannot suffer any mort 
aa ii st could have been but a troubled 
thing her after that ike ; poor child, 
! i wisely but tac 31,” 
HAPTER XX 














r was fad nd yet 
\ urered lowe 
Mr and herself | pilgrim: 
it e for two objects ; to glean all she 
ing the mysterious disappearance 
ve Durant, i arn her other niece thas 
ie f Adelaide Hous ild be closed 
3 er | “§ she reburne once to her 
t hove 
> lawyer's wife had found. the nursery 
covernces engaged in A li lo 
f so much w q «&, & was a er 
n the spon children a I e 
relation than to 


ty 





po 148 a ye 
than wll to g.v6 
i xte Alice in hi 








, Bi 


vallyi 


ould come back 
e and eccentric abou 


Olive * 


ont the very first, Nv 
suon wear her out, 60° 
ture at the best, and ti 


are of the wonderful 





uld come in fora 


fortune of which they had heard so much, 
But Alice Melville was no longer whe mee: 
easily subdued child over whom Aunt Grace had 


he knew (thanks to Olive’ 
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ee 


enerosity), she had money enough in her purse | of daoger, which was the cause f 
keep her for several months, and ebe had | thankfulness to all who loved Lim. 
ttle fear of not finding another situation before It brought lump into Alice's 





was exhausted. She refused to return to her } the wistfuluess of the face ehe remem ered as & 
idago at Adelaide House, and when Mrs. | strong and merry, 

Wend) aca angrily enquired what she intended to The first time they were together he 
“with herself, she confessed she had promised | ayked her the question she felt w: his line 


; siy Fellowes to stay with her during the first >” 


* Alice, where is Olive 








} “TY am sure you will succeed if only yo 

j hax anyone told you of Barbara’s last words ?" 

| He-vhook his head, 

| “No one but you ever meutions Barbara to 
ae ; a8 though I could forget her! The silence 


oriwures me, 
Alice went on slowly. 


It. was just before the end, J think she bad 








sw mouths of her bereavement. Alice shook her head. been wandering, but her mind was quite elear, 
‘You'l be spoilt for anything useful, and how “ Have you heard nothing otf t { then, and she said,-— : 

you can ike to stay with a worman who is mourns “Nothing. I think sometimes sbe must be | ‘T found her in the enow and brou 

ing one child, and daily expecting to hear of the | dead.” | > be a blessing to thei ive Wi 
th of another, I can’t make out, but I suppose “But has anyone tried to find b ried j ' ¢ here when I am gone 

you maust bave your way, ouly don’t come’to' the } Percy, impatiently, “Ob, if coly Lang hadn't that aut oan 

for help later on.” managed to make me a helpless log just when I alte st * SONLa Message to Urive, 


} 


wanted? to begin the quest, I would have found 
her by vow.” 

“Dr, Harley has done his besi, Perey.” By 
somite unspoken agreement they had gone back 
to the familiar terms of their chiidhood, and were 
ad to his Percy and Alice to each other. “ He went to 
hit, their difference of opinion, re Robert | Londen and made a great many inquiries ; he is 
vag, alias Morton, had roused him to see how ! sure Olive had uo accident, and that she did rot 

apietely he had been Jed “by Miss Penelope. | take a passage to Africa; he 
ile revolted from her absolut? government, and j be still in town.” 
when she said hufily that ifshe could not please “Butthere is no need t 
him: they had better part “company, he was | said Perey; “the nowspapers must ! 

grateful evough to agres with her, of Larig’s arresi.” 

‘But not unt you have found snothet home,” *Yos $" Alice hesitated, “but will they have 
esaid kindly ; “you and 1 have lived together } told fier the was free t"” 

many years, Pen, for us fo part it Wier, I 


)f courta, Bidn't it come out at the fire} ex- 
k we shall both be happier forthe change, | amination that Lang’ was married -to poor 
| would not for worlds harry you 1” ; 


Barbara?” 
Miss Penelope retorted “that other people * Yes,” eaid Alice, frankly, bur the fecal 
ber if he did not, an@’ began to read the’ 


papers, out of reapect to your father, kept ovt 
vivertisements fu a weekly paper with crnsider- | any allusion to the marriaye, and the Hondo 
interest. Finally she applied for a poat as 
wetron of a hostel for indigent widows, ané what } trouble om An Honoured fa: 
3 more astonishing, obtained it. The committee | the daughter of a genticwan of larg’ fortune, 
erhaps, iniluenced in their choice by Miss | that would apply to Olive equally with poor 
e's appearance; they donbtless thought | Barbara,” 
2 was strong-minded enough to rule the “Poor Barbara |” breathed Perey, sadly, “ and 
indigent widows with proper discipline, and check | yet at times [ could envy her.” 
in the bu the little squabbles and plots with; “Percy i’ 
whieh they varied the monotony of life “You think me a 
Yo peep into the future it may be mentioned “No, but I can’t 
at tLe committee never regretted their selecticn. | ponding.” 
‘he hostel was as neat and orderly as poasible “Well,” said Percy, slowly, “there iz not 
acer Miss Armitage’s régime, The expenses had { rauch to be cheerful about. Berbara’s death has 
never been go low, and the establishment flour- } made an old man of my father, he will never 
shed exceedingly, The opinion of the fifty widows | hold up bie head again; then Lang’s crimes 
wae not asked, it would hardly have agreed with | crippled the estates so terribly that vot a penns 
taat of the committee, the indigent ladies com- | of the principal cf the mortgage has been paid, 
iaining that the hostel was tmaade more like | and I can’t sea how it ever will be. We are just 
wison than home to them. However, it is an ill- | ruined, Alice.” 
vind that blows no one any good, and the troubles “ Nonsense,” seid Alice, practically. “Si 
the fifty widows brought great peace w High | George is uct fretting for Barbara but for you ; 
ff parish, and an intense relief to the Vicar : 


. a B » ‘ he can’t bear to see you so vad and hopeless ° it 
reol, who, with hia people, felt suddenly freed | geeras to reproach bim with the past. If only 
om a terrible yoke, you would cheer up and try to get well, I do 
But Miss Penelope was etill his housekeeper | think Sir George and Lady Fellowes would be 
yoen Mrs, Wyndham visited him. That lady’s | happier than they have been for years.” 
stay in Yorkshire was a failure. She did not “ But I can’t ; I don't see fauything to cheer 
ake Alice bark into slavery, and che was aot 
I 


hire. Wyndham wae W'gtest at the Vicarage, 
where she found a companion after her owu heart 
in Miss Armitage, though that lady's reign’ a6 
yh Cliff was nearly ended, 
and chivalrous to all womeu, the Vicar 
lt sister from sheer lorce of 








? 


hide herself now,” 
ave told her 





v ea 





iily, his wife betrig 


_” 


yward, Alice ? 


bear to see you so Ges- 





f 





up about. When I thiak of Olive alone in Lon 


ulivwed to remove any of Olive Durant’s property ; don, homeless, hopeless, friendless, I feel nearly | 


rom the Lodge As soon as she got back to ; mad.” 
ondon she interviewed Mr. Willet, but met; “I don't believe Olive cou/d be friendless long, 

h little encouragement from him. He} said Alice; “she seems to me one of those 

ured her he did not believe Miss Durant | people who win all hearts, and, then, if you are 
vae dead, As a fact, « cheque drawn by her | #0 auxious about her why don’t you make haste 
had lately been presented and cashed by her | aud get well so that you could go and look for 
ankers, If the young lady wished to keep her | her.” ; 
whereabouts a secret, she was free todoso, He} “I have no claim on her.” 

4 not her addregs, and so could not undertake; “J slways thought you two were 
to forward letters.” . Alice, wistfully. “Nov 


made for 
each other ” said that 

Butif she is dead,” said Mrs, Wyndham, | we know Robert Lang had no claim on her, 
just think of that wonderful fortune being | now that we know she is as free as air, surely you 
vasted, I think after a given time it ought to | won’t let your miserab.e pride wreck both your 
, livided among her relatives. | lives,” 
Mir, Willet amiled, { ‘Gently, Ally, don’t hit a fellow when he’s 

Don’t you know I am a terribly. bal 
oh now for any girl, and as to aspiring to the 
hana of a great heiress it would be uatold pre 


. "Perhaps, Madam, you will not beso anxious | d 
ut Miss Durant's fortune when | tell you she | m 

mace a will the last time I saw her, giving every 
necessary direction about her property; that »ption,” 
Will is in my safe, and the name of Wyndham ig | Alice looked atraight into his eyes. 
not mentioned in it.” | “§ don’s believe Olive will coer be found unless 
dirs Wyndham went home discomfited, and you go to look for her, and whoa people leve each 
Mice Melville felt: she had broken her honds, other it doe3 net matter which 
b. it was a month since Barbara’s funeral, and | money.” 
Percy had been breught home weak and worn | “But ! don’t know that Ob 
“0 the shadow of his former self, but still out | once she always tried to avoid m 


did love me, 


them has the | 


ancies she muet } 


ones dnly pat that Lang's dingrec8 would briag | 


{ 








ell it me 
Pell Olive to think of me when she is m 
hand as she passes where I lim in 
ask her to drap one flower on my grave,” 

Percy’s voice was broken, 

“And to think that Lang won two such hearte.” 

“YT don’t oelieve he did win Olive her girlist 
faucy, perhaps, but not her heart, Percy. When 
will his case be hished ?” 

“Tt is finished,” said Percy ; ‘‘ two years hard 
| iabour for the attack on me, five for the j 
(a man’s property is more valuable thar 
life, it ecems), but there is a question ° 
shoulda’t be handed over to the Sou 
Government asan escaped congic 
be. well takeu cere of at the publi 
some years to come.” 

* And ‘Yott will 
Alice, “ that vou m: 


her bridal dress 








wt 
th Afircan 
Loy way, be’ll 


expense for 








a 


try to 

[ > look 

got Arn itag 2 Ws 
ke’s alway$ ruaning vp to te 

|  * He is trying to trace Barbara's child.” 

Percy sginced. 


get better,” pleaded 








k oking for hex : 


}  #y suppase i¢ ought to be provided ior, but 
| could never bear to eve if here. I am fond of 
{ most children but T ild hate that one because 
| it was Lang’s dau 
; eorbara left little girl te | 
* Whi : 
+ “She seemed io think Olive 1 ' tove the 
1 poor little creature fur her sake, that j because 
| she might have suffered as Barbaro did eae would 
have compassion on the cbiid.” 
“And Armitage is trying to find cue child, 
should not have thought there would be much 


difficulty in it, most people vould be yoo thankful 


| 
to get rid of her = 
| 


* But ihere is co litile clue to go ou. Barbara 
said she left the buby in Alpha-road, but there 


seems to be an Alpha-road i 

urbs, Mr, Armitage is nearly in 

ing the right one.” 

He'd better advertiae. 
“ He's afraid of attracting prete 

} some child they want to get rid of is 
| I can’t think why he troubles abouvi 
| Percy, diecontentedly, “ it’e not 
\ “ He promised Sir George to try and fiad the 
} litile girl; your father is like you, h 

vever care for her but he cannot bear 

iis grandchild brought up ov charity. If she can 
| be found he ia going co puy for her education at 
| aome cheap institution, but Mr, Armitage and [ 
| both believe when Olive comes back she will take 
care of little Barbara 

“The Vicar is a good man,” said Perc 
then, as he noticed the vivid blushes on Alive 
ville’s face, he remerabered his old fancy that 
Armitage would fall in iove with the child of his 


y Thal y Bub- 
vaspalr of ud 





} " 
hy MWEENE 





predecessor and transplant Alice back to her old 

1 home Well, he began to thick, Chat fancy might 

| be realised some day.’ 

| “What became of Mrs, Jocelyn, he went on 

| o little pettishty. Percy did uot make at all : 
good invalid, especially now that.all the wea: 

ness of convalescence had begun * My father 


and Harley treat me just like a big baby and 








| tell me nothing; they don’t seem to uncerstand 
i that suspense is more wearing than anything 
and that I lie here hour aiicr hour imapiuing al 
sorta of different horror:.” 

Alice understood perfectly in > ak atate i 
had ample time to brood hings and 
silence which Sir George and tie doctor main 
tained over anything connected with the past 
only irritated him ; she was oniy irl, but eh 
knew exactly how Percy felt, aud t ia his 
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“4 tsent t us fa Lo spenk of | th | sight than other people, and with ler last breat! 
’ reod over ' ru } my Barbara declared that Olive would came back 
¢ i f i se \ 
ted |] | Perey wus still something of an invalid when 
VY 4,01 Ling il t | Miss Pene Ope depai dito, ule over the indig sa 
= ry nessures. He offere | widows, //e was perhaps the least astonished of 
?: vb ’ yen ion family when about a week later the Vi 
-. -spter elite ia, eee :up to the Towers and asked Sir George's 
e ’ She w victed I then she 1 Wi be J of the other vet.’ | permission to propose Alice Melville, 
Ir a ) i H 1€ feel,” went “ But ‘ iw he have on his mind except “You seem to me far more her guardian thar 
4 mn ; e nM vis lo wn trovbdl Beiore his il s he never | those relations at Penge, aud she is staying under 
; h ) i aa) nd | ed to care rout money vi} hould he | your roof,” said Noel Armitage, “so it is only 
she } \ wi | be utterly cast down now beca we are in such | right I should ask your eonsent. T am not 
‘y were en ‘ . uno | . | rich man, Sir ¢ ree. J haven't a penny except 
¥ . { Harley smiled fr : income f the llving ; wut i can give Alice 
a { Perey is sufferivg from a very old yplaint, | back the home of her childhood, and I think my 
Gat e nd and I | Sir ¢ e, and he has taker f ' love will make up to her for want of wealth.” , 
h “u we g encugl eo and | badly He is passionately in i * You've my best consent, Armitage,”’ said 
j \ . a eoun avy- | D t. but his pride forbids } George, warmly, “but, as she’s under age, ! 
ou it ‘ ’ t ( i story | her, becay ppeus to be | favey you'll have to get Mr. Wyrdham’s also 
J of ber wr \ De ought to be you to | than he is. He longs to eet out on the guest, before you're married.” 
4 @ ve ber +! th t was po rea) mar- | but he we if hoa Olive met ag 16 would | But ther s ne talk of an early marriage 
oi riage at ll » Higa Clifl Lodge, | fling all scruples to the wind and ask her to be | presen Alice accepted Noe!, confessing 6 
se n : Lait } wain,”” his wif Love and pride are fighting a pitched } loved him dearly but when he pleaded for a 
“ . 


ittie in his heart, but I rather think love will | very sh¢ ngayement she shook her head, and 





3 








‘ mph.’ | said she could not leave her friends while they 
F mt § 1 these w Do She was a sweet creature,” | were in such trou ble, 
i f le uy he t be | feelingly, ‘‘a vy r girl | “Jo fact,” said Noel, smiling, “you have 
: teac I ul she were e would | bara’s four ng’ was wy pet name for Olive | made up your mind to provide L Fellowes 
tes st riuten when she sav e report of | Durant Nell, Percy iz a simpleton if he lets | with another daughter first.” 
wy eaiae bent n | pride prevent his finding her; but, after ai! } “That just it,” she answered ‘4 cant 
i witve, 6a fi y, | Harley, rou’d tie find her, sie seems tc have | bear to go away till Olive comes home,’ 
"4 } vs gt ause | vanished like a shadow.” Don’t you know, Alice, reat many people 


ba aah ; aa * j ‘Mr. Willet declares she is in London, and | think Olive Durant is dead ?’ 
> oe)? ’ } vent eult t iversation | that ehe cashed a cheque for a hundred pounds | I don’t believe it,” said Alice, stout! j 


M ” 
St ren TTAUMELY Ol Le mrt. He! quite recently at the luperial Bavk.’ } am quite eure she will come back some day. 
i i \ : ) 

















c ' . Hariey g him,| ‘Cashed it herself?” Noel Armitage heartily wished Miss 
bt cian told} hen ae high; ‘No, it was taken to the bank by a respectable WwW { do so promptiy, since on the date 
reed very, at ld be gu wellin a) middle } woman. QO: course the signature | return depended that of his wedding. 
Mor i \ Th i rogress by | boi perfectly im ler there were no grounds | . 

wart . horrified his er by inuaisti vet for qu stioning her, ndead, the money was (To be continucd.) 

” going ont long befo thought it safe. He| paid by a clerk who had never even heard of | owes See 

t é gotest interest in his fa } Mise Duraut’s st ca,’ 

plans for re ! ; vas altoget! ‘ Well,” sai y, “TI believe of the moat perfect pieces of mechaniess 
espondin ; t untractabvle thes Sir George told] she'll be foun iaye clearer » human body is the hand. 
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“THERE ARE BRIGHTER DAYS IN STORE 


MISTRESS 
10h 
CHAPTER XVI 


OLD HOME 


MINE 


AY FROM TW! AGAIN,” 


' 


ly darling, what do you think?" Sir Angus 
Adair said, repeating his question. 

‘Oh, you must tell me!” Guinevere answered, 
just a little wearily, yet battling valiantly an 
conscientiously with the insidious sense of bore 

a which somehow invariably oppressed 
whenever in the companionship 
lover. 


Ta an | 


‘I will, Guinevere,” he said at once, 
iust know, my dear one, that I wa 
é whole of yesterday, and dix 
Grayminster until quite late last; evening-—too 
late, deay, to think of disturbing you and Mrs, 
Wentworth here at Ivylande: for 
lignts in the upper windows. 
My motive in going to London, Guinevere, 


\, 


not get back to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of her acceptod | 





FOR YOU, DKAR 


secasionally suffer from those troublesome eparias 
as you are aware, my darling, [ have been 
vweustomed to suffer iaiely ; if flose brief 
ks are all that [ have to dread in the 
matier, why, I do not so much miad after 
all, 
‘T ha lured the pain of it mor 
and therefore can endure ib again, since 
be borne now and ther, it seems. Thus you ace 
that, in a manner, it is all right, Guinevere,” 
concluded Sir Angus Adair, hopefully, 
relief to know, and to fee! too, that i 
se is simply tiemendous,’ smile 
Guinevere pave him a f 


than ouc 


i as 


} > 
wha oe 
na t is 
4 112, 


| smile 


in town | 


I saw your 


| 


yas to put myself, as I promised you the other ; 


lay at I would, under the examination of a very 
‘ever and eminent physician in Hariey-street—lI 
ean, Dr. Spencer Robinson—ahd. he, I am 


thankful to be able to tell you, assures me simply | 


ind solemnly that no ground whatever exists 
either for alarm in the present or for auxiety in 
ue future, so long as I am careful to aveid all 
perduous fatigue avd exertion, and, what 
ughe be far worse still, the risk of undue excite- 


What he means me to understand and 
remember, my darling, is that, although a big 
strong fellow in the prime of manhood, I must, 
under existing cireumstances, nuree and be care- 
ny strength, as it were. And; Guinevere, 

you may rest wel! assured that T ehall do 
lowering his voice to the fondest of 
whispers—-"‘ now that I possess something 
precious to cherish and to live for, something 

to vender life trebly dear ! ee 

Of course, the doctor warns me that I Ynust 


lovern’? 
Overs 








“{ should not sey that 3 
excitable disposition, Aigus,” 
course that is a great thing in 
need entertain no fear, then, 
we?” 

He laughed contentedly. 

** No, my dear oue. In fact, 
the meaning of the word. MV ati love for y 
sweetheart, may perhaps have i: somet hing 
passionate excitement, but that i all ’’--lowering 
his voice fondly to her ear agaiu i 


searcely 


Ah, Guinevere 
Guinevere!” he cried, with swift and eudder 
passion, “if you only knew—-if you could on); 
guess—how dearly I love you: how my own life 
is, a8 it were, bound up in yours; how 


wise—you would at least, | think, my d 
grateful for the intensity and the realit 
ali!” 

* Oh hush, iush!” she breathed, ahiver 
spite of herself. “J am grateful, Angus, beliove 
me—grateful for everything—never, never doubt 
it 1” 

“And grateful only $” he questioned 
winning kindliness that touched 


with a 
hunnility 


, “ Nothing more, Guinevere !’ 


“Oh, yes-—yes, of course!” ehe made ar 
hurriedly, a restless, frightened sort of look tak- 
ing swift expression in her eyes, “‘ Angus, you 
know, we ought to go in to mother~-she will be 


sewer 


VH 


’ 


indeed 


ntirely | 
your joy and sorrow and sufering are miue Hke- | 


1 at sur 


| 


| 


fim une white 


| and, with 


ISPEREZED, COMFORTINGLY, 


glad to hear of 
Londen journey. 

She withdrew her band from his arm as she 
poke, and moved towards the house. 
7-2 —give me one moment ! 


favourable issue of you 


treated, 

Turning, eli » him draw out from ai inne 
morning-coat a fat parcel wrapper 
paper 
He tore off the flimsy paper covering, and Ji 

1 crimson ruasia leather case, @ spring 
h be touched and the lid few lightly 


pocket of hi 
pocket of nis 


cket 


water 


nonogramm 
attache 
it from its soft white sheeny bed 
his own hands, clasped i around the 
iroat of Guinevere Wentworth, 
lov ” 


dear 


--with my 


‘* A souvenir of London town 
said you Vv 
you, 


* Does it plea 
ne! 
She could not speak at 
thank him yet: 

4 conaciousness of her own complete 
hiness was weighing heavily upon 
just then; and the unbidden tears, springing 
thickly to her eyes, blinded thera much chat 
she could scarcely see him 
‘You are far too good to me,” she 
st I do not deserve ac 
ili kill me with kindne 
Angus ! »w can I ever thank you for thi: 
vely gift; ’ touching the glitieriug serpent and 
pendant ket with her irembling fingers-- 
“ still, please believe me when I aay that I do like 
it, aud shall value ib always very much, and 
will never forget to wear it at fitting opportuni 
ties, becanse-—-because you have given 1t to bit 
pgus i 
Her gentle, ordiuary words of thanks and 


frst—she could 


wor 


murmured 


} 


1 »>much 


ie ak 
brokenly at ! 


A 


raise 
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OnE Er at pum we 1 wee ieee = 52 a “ 
he chalfinches aud sparrows, amongat the pew!y- | woman, recollect, Don ; and poor Guinevere 
flecked branches, wer rping siriliy and in- { never lived apart fr her influence, 
sat! y fi 1 ard hopped from | should always 1 ber that, I think, dear 
roasy twig to twiy Leudon mace a geture cof unutteral 

»y the les of the broad gra } aths the tulips | seor 
were rearing their heavy heads, glowing and *T cau hardly agree with you, Milly,” said 
rgeous and tall, with their crimson and eaffror *“'Guivevere Wentworth is by far too clevera gii 
stripes, nod powdery hearts of deepest, loveliest | not to be able to see through her own moth 
purpl Of sures one ru ows Mrs, Wentwor to be 
The morning dew still eparkied on iawn and | affected, shallow-minded, not-to-he-trusted so: 
flower-bed, ike wine-drops sprinkled from some | person; still in thia matter I do not believe tha 
fairy chalice; and the canary-hued butterflies, | che has infiuenced Guinevere one jot*—(Guineve 





ing round and above the swaying, gently- 


t alooost str 


hiol yhoc 6H, BEEIit augers Bs 












floury wings 
» breath of a lazy west wind 
jac with ¢ 1 f sweet spring fregrance 
douré f 1d musk commi glec aT) 
he fair 1cad, wherein the larks were 
trilline ua ib were, thrédggh a thin and 
mists Pwhich would part and disappear as the 
day waxed oldex warmer, 
And over house-tops aud Whimneve, from 
the tower St. Eve the awde® chiming of 
the bells line eestor (ff matins,”’ as 





sula Mainwar have anid 


ug we ld 


Loudon Mainwaring, almost for ¢h@ first time 
Biace recent sojourn at heme, was speaking 
u(@-eely to Mi'lieent of Guinevere Wentworth 

i Milly, with her hand 1 llevingly and 
sympatheticaly ‘hrough her brothare+arm, was 





uking regretfully to-Hersélf,‘ ad ieed she 






































fue yught, how cifferent, how happily different 
ings might ha m for. them all bad Guine 
\ nts h been only trac to hereelf and the | 
wan slo 
* You need not take the troubleée-write and 
inforca me as to! she looked “and bore her 
elf,” Don was sayiuog moodily, “or anything 
like that, you know. In fac you peed not 
yrite to me fe 1onth aflerwar Ul-es8 Fou 
" icularly wish de ~—then I should be safe 
from «ll unpalatable details. A woman’s pen as 
.r LWi vith he and you would stab 
1a dozen times without knowing it,’ 
“T hardly think so, dear,” returned Millicent 
ently However, I unc tand,’ 
‘IL dot believe, you s the 
oung biin passionat traw 
about the man whom arry 3 
and if that is rea! the world 
ll ner futn th him be like, One shudders 
» thing of it, Mills How, I wonder, in the 
name aver, can y thrus’ her ne 
into af le a noose 
He frowned darkly, and | w looked very 
uace and set, 
| doe Bo. love 2 a8 he UL it 1s 
ppiy too evident,” Millicent obeerved, shaking t 
h y. “ And it is at the same time just a 
evirle hat he is devoted her, which makes 
the whole business more uuhappy still 
“Let u k ab mat oly and plainly, 
exid Don, hardily, ¥ now, Milly, do 
i believe that she loves me stil } mean, do 
you honestly think that she ev r really aud truly 
love bre 
Of course,” answered Milly urdily as he. 
‘T ua certain that, at the pres ment, she 
area for ; just in the way that 
rights, gbt to care for Sir 
lai 
They had been walking very slowly, and now 
they stopped eh as if by mutual consent— 
Loudon every now and then with bis strong 
) nereil but uawitting!y st tripping 
fi vate piu gh white blossome of the 





which borde 


tae 


Lereu 


Milly herself, etooping absently, vathered a 





bright ga 1-daisy, and paced vith a little 
leaf in th rm of her morving cown 
Minster Court s heen the stake for which 
he has played,” rned Dou savage betwee 
t teeth-—"'a linster Court ia the stake 
he hos wot . j he , jr y of i ,” 
"ie ra y that I believe 
ly softly, having fastened to her 
t if and daisy her yosom, “tl 
y 1] ave 3t0O 1 t t a) c ' ot < 
had Mr Vaentwe herself been but 
1oLhe ey She a terribly ¥ 


| reflectively at an eddying 


i “* With 


/ Au Bo 


Tass Paln- 





with her ¢yes open, has chosen for herself” 
Milly «sighed insensibly, gazing mektiwh! 
refl vutterfly that ‘appar 
y ob maake up ite oiind either te settle 
on or to Hutte. from the tall eongé ing holly 
hock whic: seei@é& somehow, to fascina . 
“It may be so)" "Milly said, slowly ; “ ‘bat My 


enily could 


| Wentworth, you ‘know, Don, was always a 10% 
| hand at scheming. Peopls'even in Graymins 
are saying now vhat she has ‘hooked’ Sir Angus 


—- for Guinevere.” 

Yes; Mrs, Wentworth is a3 deep as & Well! ‘os 
overseen who knows anything at all about her i 
perfectly aware,” wae Loudon Mainwaring 





ged, bitter reply, Neve r theless, if it comes 
> @ question of ‘hooking,’ Guinevere ha 
hooked’ Sir Angus without ‘avy aid from her 
” 
mo er, 


" Do vet be too hard on her,”’ Millicent pleade 
all her triun ph, ‘ ve know that she 
stely unhappy--pdy | tuineveRert.? 
es, she iWeertaimly % 
of one’s heart,” % 
ieniently. ‘ But ¥ ‘Milly, 2 
> to feel that one’s life is mar: boy an ~" yoy 
hopelessly marred—-at two-and-twenty, isn’t 


os 





Millicent’s eyes filled pityingly at his word 


raised them to meet hor brother's, resting 
her hands, as she did so, upon each of his 
shoulder 


Pall 


LOOKID® 








face of 


town then bs wel th 
his own - 



























favourite and well-beloved sister, 
andsoie boyis! one cleared as he smiled a lit 
sorrowfully into the true, tearful eyes, 
Chere are bri days in store rp ou,” sh 
' ¥y hisperec courvor — be sure of dear 
} Don, You kaow 
Into each life some rain i 
me must De darz and ¢ ry.’ 
Siill, that there imay be better and brighter da 
abead of you, Dou, I dv pray earnestly,” Milly 
Bait 
| He bent his head yet lower, and laid his dark 
youu; ree Vere ny against her fair one. 
| “Well, we x hope so, ab any rate, Milly,” 
iid he 1@ hope shall be my estar on th 
Way! 
CHAPTER XViL 
ON THE EVE OF THE BRIDAL, 
J INWARING tock bis departure on the 
} next d: after he was gone, the house, tr 
his sist ey, at all events, seemed duller 
and drearier tan it had ever seemed before. 
1 wo of iete Lad been much together-—m 
istantly s¢ ] un they were even wout 
he he by , for Ureula Maiuwar 
since her engagement, was in the habit of ep 


eater part of mi leisure with Miss Din 
Te ug nd consequently Den and 
gx “out of it,” as the former rath 
ub gr aph cally phrased it, soug: 
ally the comradeship of each other. 

Now he had gone back again to German 













} try to forget Guinevere Wentworth; and Mill 
at home, could only look ationtly forward 
that di.ctant future time when he should retur 
to Greymimster tor good, a sadder and & wise 
man, perchanca, for the shadow and disappoin 


ment that had fallen acros Lif sli 
udon. left Grayminuster iu che sarly DIrning ; 
and in the afternoon of that seli-same Gay 
Millicent Mainwaring cal! t ivplands, 

She knew that Quinevere would be gr D 
of Loudcu ~parture—-thaakfal and relieved 
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tama? hat he was really gone away ab last ; so 

out on her walk as soon as luncheon was 

ver, and, happily, found Guinevere at home 

e her mother being out, driving with the 

carriage-—-which arrangement suili od Milli 

t exactly ; for she did not altogether love Mrs. 

th. 

April evening was atill fine and light, 


} eet 


Went® wor 
The late 
vhen Millicent Mainwaring said 

Guinevere, and etarted for her 
alk 

> bub, as Mr. 
and was 

waiting a 


i ved out of the gates at Ivylands 
Mainw an dined punctually st seven, 
inell red to wax testy always if kept 
sinute bey md t that hour, Milly was 
urry aloug the road, and occasionally 





run part 





she was entering the town by way of 
Miasier-street che met Dr. Jack Roy. 
: coming out of a house near to St. Eve's 
in her haste, iiteraliy collided with 








“Ab, Miss Milly, how do you do!” éaid he, 
Jin tany, Quizzical amile at her blushes, as 
hb halied in a standstill before him. ‘“ You are 





somewhat in a hurry, ave you not '--judging, at 
jeast, from the rate at which you were p 
loog j now! Were you walking fo 


but somehow the blushes 





She laughed a lit 

+ decode 
No," enid ale demurely---“‘for my dinner. I 
am late, Dr. Roy, and you know how particular 
i he indolently, glancing up at the 
‘a tower, the slencer bras 
vere now } ointing to : 
certainly will be late 
father is, J know, a ve 








eemed in no hurry to let her go, 20 
‘t degree anxious to avert for ber a 








i le euiding ; as hoe was 
jirectly in ber path, she ' proceed 
long the street without dodging, as ib were, 


round the aide of im. And th thought 








y, would be oe ully unlad tylike ! 
indeed,” rejoined quickly, apd not 4 
tle nervously, wishing insensibly that Le would 
remuve the gaze of those dreamy, guizzical blue 
yee of hua from off the carnation glow in her 
heeks--— father is rarely amiable if ws keep hic 
a r his dinner.” 





eu sre, in the circumstances,” said 
4 ray ly "And how is your tather 
: igs Milly?” he went on to inquire; “as 
vel as when { left him # 
#, think you; quite as well, Dr. R 
da ing, Tmu trun ag 





1 then she essayed to pass him on th 
2meat; but somehow he did nct notive th 
, or atlected not to aoti 

uinwaring was in despair, 
optoms of the enemy's returning, I 
ict?” asked Dr. Jack coolly. 
Oh, no, no, thauk you! Nothing whatever 

io sort, L assure you 1”? Millicent answered 
headiopg haste now, “Indeed I wwust iy 
Di, Roy--you would not have me scolded, would 


ud she held out te him her hand timidly ; and 


next moment it was held, close-clasped, 
thin his own, 
ft 1} 


said Dr. 


1 Mr 


Good-bye, Miss Milly,” 
tly aud lazily aa ever, “ Tel 


Jack, ag 
Mainwaring, 





from me, that [ shall call on him vor shortly, t 
ce how he is getting along. Good-bye.” 

Aud then, with @ ve r lingers ‘ing handshake, he 
ctuaily lec her go at lact. 

And Miliy—as she called it—flew. 

ene reached home, still with che 

arnation, just in time to meet, ! 
tescen Jing the st ira, kK king 

eet in | pretiy evening-gown « 

Oh, My!" cried she, “ Low late you are 
it hot you look { Have you been runn'ng 


really must hurry over your dressing ;”’ 
‘ding, in @ fond, proud, liltle whisper—'‘ Mark 
nes nere with us this evening t 


4nd Migs Dix ioned Milly, 


iwiddie ?” questi 


Yea, 
answered U: 
Millicent indu'ged ina 


houghts 
time she was 
nob drive 


0 ibye to | 
homeward | 


lk, “t's 
5 was barely a quarter past six when she | 


bli ged to.| 


Vhen at length she appeared Mr, ‘* 
} 





how, in all her lite 
beld those severe paternal glances in such careless | 
etimation aa 
gare eh 
She even nodded a 
ehe rat down 
parlour-maid brought her a plate of 


Loudon but yet a few hours olk 





} le ) Sune 





and with it 
hurry, and 


; with the 





Minstex 


Da ned 


and me! 


lead itself, she shivered at the mere aight 
agnificent 


delicate, 

exquisite lace, all laid « 
and ( arkens 
w—shivered and 
dazed eyes fell upon the fanci 
misty gossamer-like v 


at t hi: and, t 


fever heavy 


the hou 


excitement, fuse, 








aR Miss Dinwiddie, of 
sula Mainwari 


course,’ 


fF himoceli’it 


little grimace, 











to hereelf, as she ran lightly uj wide 
i y, two shailow steps at a tine 

spite of herself she could not keep her 

from running on |r, dack the whole 

1 for dinner. She could 

him out of her mind : and se thinkin; 





him and his pleasant indolent look and 
manner, she forgot at last that she was 1 - 
bensibly late, and the Bos that re were 
| guests downstairs with her father and sieter, all 
seated in the dining-r« ‘altead , with her vacant 


in the midat of ‘ete 
inwaring 
ipprovingl) wd never 


up a& «her. dif 

hithert Milicent 

now, 

faiher as 
1d the 
sewarm 


smiled at her 
and uz fold led her servictte 


er had she thought to feel so daring 
arted, with the parting from | rother 
we 


alf-cold 


finished with enjoyment hy 


, an dt hought again of Dr, Jack Lov. 
“+ P . * oo 
s the evening of the seventh of May 
were Wenty : t ve, 
breezelese, beaut evening, with 





blue eky, that 


+t Jow ia a faint 
r »ventful morrow 


Ywall g 
2 Wei ane i 








comforts of the wedding guests. A 
aAatr:c® tn wae Rentitietiis Siem att 
ddivg” is always a depressing function, 
y hold necessarily been an active and a 
one, aud there had been much bustle and 
ition o! f preparation at Tvyland 
he restless day now wag drawing to 
-the sweet cool evening-time had come at 






yorary cessation of a 
mush and calm 





the morning \dair had stro led 
to Ivyland vith him t Lee 
tan 


Guinevere’s biides 
lain waring 


r girls, who 





Lee- Warner, th 
Court with he 


e@ moti 


Wis i 
daughters: and on 











ers of Sir Angue’s friends whom, with 
vere's gracious approval, he hed invited 
eub at his wedding 
had all three, ther inconsider tely, 
to Jencheon at Ivylands, but had takeu 





their depar!ure soon afterward. Sir Angus him 
lingering a little behind his eousii t 
per a tender farewell to Guinevere alone 
he should meet | agaia in the chureh of 
's next day. 
1° mv d "he had eaid in her es 
Then, my darling,” he had eaid in her ear, 
there will be no more ‘ pood-byes’ between you 
ene = 
The next day! 
Guinevere Wentworth dared think of 
With a heart within her as cold and heavy as 


white satin robe, with its t 
und blossoms of ’ 
fairy-like many ngs of the mosi 
80 careiuliy in a neat 
ym, in readiness for the 


turned sick when her 


orange flower 


ddr slaiens 





ul wedding-wreath 





il, 











1-gold tresses as she knelb by sur Ap 
t altar-st p3 almost cried on im be 
law ay oe now rp the day was inde 
» she could not, would no 
with the pard which bitherio she bad steele 


! to play ! 


he morning long, with a vague unrest an 





on her soul, dered ab 
@, upstairs and 3 thoug vin ’y 
youring to comprehend and realise the fv 
significance of her present posilion-—-as Lhough 
trying to understand the exact meaning of wil the 
and pr :’* "att ry LOIN wt cr 


languidly beheld going forward for th 


r miorrow’s festivity 


} 


| 
; ana 80 | 




















i vy heart ached to its cen 
adful i leaden fecling that 


let-blue eyes, ful 





é vee the ki mle 
dread, were heart-breaking to sec 
horror and distress 

Yet she tried with all her strength to keep her 
brain balanced and ccol, and to remember clea 
aud dispassions tely all that she ha prom od 
perform and all that yuld be expected of li 




















in the pe formar of the unkr orn ft 
Now that the “ahinde feared day wes actually 
lawnin hat only a few brief hours maiden. 
hood and freedom remained to her, she bere to 
feel thar the » esituation was a dream—as if 
she were really moving in and acting rear 
part, as it were 
The cruel reality of things was now utterly 
beyond ihe power of her imagination t 453), . 
She tried to think, and the mere effort was 
E th usi, and 
1a Wor 


er just as it 
t, and the 
vitter reco) 


untably and 





And thus she crept 
wid thither, to and f 














oler aot somehow, to remain with her ch 
za in one place 
Yet. the sensation of apathy remain ily 
pon her , and Lhe stifling oppression of i 
“the old man of the 
It vould be neither shaken of nor fled 
tuinevere, 
‘irs. VW worth berse fi gZ airily ! 
reom to on faried t yOGE f : 
e unmistakable siy f 4 mind terribly il! at 
Cust bu a e 1 eeu'y @ H ugl 
d tect a >So wi J t lary 
disquic ting , uisera!l re lesa if 
and woful « ned ey 





In reality 


ved and knew that the gi: 
) 

















was troubled sorely, indeed desperately unhappy 
but she was afraid to question her too close) 
afraid, tha: is to say, inc ing th isk of 
sOMk@ passionate v incontroled out 
burst on the ; of Guinevere, to which 
gular of anpo.atable hoz th 
bt } ps, the siorm of the moment, 
aiaazreea died 
Do entworth wisely ate 
went about the trivial light cut he had 
aseipned to | self in the Clay 8 Bie ivity 
with a heart which secret'y miisgave her in a wa 
thi she certainly ¢ lishiked ! ; 
her troubled fears were all the worse for thei 
being 80 vague au) intangibl 
Ali the week gone past, uy 
indeed, the sevenih, had Guine 
shown b Ui as cold, ag trang 
habit wac--had neve: nce 





hi ympton of anxiety 
either at the ‘thought or the actval me 
the prospeciive or iea! : 
ledge of affairs th 


watching her daug! 











er mate rral . at* 
exceedingly at this di 
a Was relieved ii y to find 
easing uy reso.utely and praisewc 
ainst the teat of 4 situation which wou 
realy av ad che nerves of a stronger and 
iaher wo han she 
it was that Mr Wentw { A Ch ‘ 
wed fi this singular dieor " 
sathy at the eleventh hou: hi she felt 
uncomfortably, required bat @ sing I-tinne 
word or act to rouse ato pil th n of 
treadful and vocal despair, 
Therefore, in her wordly wisdom, Mra. We 
1@ 
he bride eleet | 
n eflor é wi! 
; st r 5 had 
e beautiful f Wa 
( ! i 
ws eyes ft ’ i 
his lika ince he bad 
Nab he « a 1He 
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eyes on him that be could say no more for a 
moment, 

* Quardy, what have 1 done that you should 
wish to rid yourself of me? Oh, I have tried to 
please you, and we-—-that is, J have been so 
happy, why must there be any change in our 
lives t”’ 


“I think,” he soid trying to speak lightly, and | 


succeeding only in speaking coldly, “that occasion- 
ally the time must pass very dully for you. I 
ama 80 old compared with you———” 

“ 3o old!” breaking into a merry laugh, “ Are 
you trying to be funny, Why, Guardy, you 
ph pase for my brother. You are ouvly thirty- 
feur,” then her mirth died out suddenly. “ But 
ob, if you are tired of me, if you would rather I 
went away I will go—although 1 think going will 
break my heart, You have been so good, go 
good-—-and I have never done anything to deserve 
your charity.” 

“Not charity,” he responded quickly, hurt to 
the soul by her look and manner, “ you have beea 
and ever muet be, very dear to me, But— 
to-morrow Madame Malbraine will explain things 
better to you than J can do, and whatever chanors 
believe aiways I held your welfare first, We shail 
meet from time to time. Hush!” as she began 
ta weep, “I cannot bear to see your tears and 
vet be able to stay them. Oh, little one, my 
little one, we have been very happy together. 
Seme day when you have a home of your own, 
you will ask the old guardian to witness your 
prosperity and joy,” 

“T shall never marry,” she said with convic- 
tion, “ because J want always to be free to answer 
your call, when that call is ‘Come.’ Oh, you 
will wans me very bedly--there are so many 
things I can do for you.” 

“And which I must learn to do for myself,” 
he interposed. 

* Bat you will be so lovely ; it will be so sad to 
return and find no welcome.” 

* Hush !” he said again, “ you do not guess how 
herd you are making things for me. There, child, 
dry your eyes, remember, you sing to-night to 
Koyalty and I want you to look your best.” 

ub, never had Carmina taken go little pleasure 
in ber toilet as on this eveutful evening. What 
wea Royalty compared with her dear guardian ; 
was not ons approving smile of his of more value 
than all the plaudits she might receive from an 
*n' husiastic audience? And, in his room below, the 
grest and successful tenor, the idol of many a 
fashionable lady, pacing to aud fro with knit 
brows and careworn face muttered again and 
again,— 

"| love her! I love her! fool that Iam! even 

T could win her, I dare not speak, and it only 
cemmaine for me to send her away. Oh, life of my 
ife, may you ever guess all that your going 
means to me, may no one ever enlighten your 
ignorance,” 

The concert-room was crowded with a most 
fashionable assemblage, for indeed Carmina bad 
created quite » furore; her youth, her beauty, 
her wonderful voice, were the talk of the town, 
and when it was found how dificult access was to 
her, more than ever was her society sought. 

Madame Melbraine had never been so proud as 
when her protégée appeared on the orchestra ; 
clad in soft robes of black lace, with draperies of 
cream and crimson Indian silk, with creamy 
roses and deep crimson carnations at her breast, 
Carmina made a picture fair enough to gladden 

he heart of man. Her songs were well chosen— 
pathetic, passionate, despairing—-and they were 
duly applauded, It was not until after the inter- 
val, however, that she made her greatest hit, 
Then she sang a quaint ballad by a new poet, the 
music by a new artiate, who had died before 
reaching the zenith of his fame, As she appeared, 
a small party entered the room ; it comprised 4 
haughty, handsome old man of an Italian caste 
of feature; a young man, swarthy, rather plain, 
yet with a certain vague likeness to his elder, and 
4 couple who were as evidently English. At first 
sight of Carmina the old gentleman grew ghastly 
and breathed hard; but with a superhuman 
effort he controlled himself until the first sweet 





i 


} 
' 


| 
| 








was Carmina Borriaso (she had taken her guar- 
dians name) who had suddenly leapt from 
obscurity into fame, Carmina/ the name was 
not English, the face was familiar, even the notes 
of her voice were not strange to him. 

is sat like one in a dream, looking and listen- 
ing, whilst memories of one, long since as dead to 
hiwa, stirred hisinmostsoul, Just so sweetly had 
another niaiden amiled and sung in hie stately 
halls many, oh! so many weary years ago. But 
she had angered him, and when she went away he 
had commanded that her name should never any- 
more be spoken io his presence. But, he had not 
been able to forget her ; although never but once 
had she re-cal'ed herself to his memory. She had 
written theo, saying that her dear husband was 
dying, and they were im great poverty ; would he 
not help her, if only because she was his child ? 
He shuddered now as he recalled his answer, 
almost as soon as he had despatched it, he re- 
gretted it, but he was too proud to acknowledge 
this, and he half hoped Agnata would write again. 
She had vot done so, and he did not even know 
whether she lived or not. 

Now the new singer had made her exit ; every- 
body was clamouring for her return, but she 
refused to acceed to their request, Madame Mel- 
braine saying, ‘ Never cheapen yourself, my child, 
it is well to whet the public appetite, foolish to 
eatiefy it—satiety, like familiarity, breeds con- 
tempt,” 

The Italian, taking advantage of the clamour, 
'eaned nearer hic English friead, asked, — 

“Who is Carmina Borrisso, can you tell me? 
You have a great tenor of the uname, is she his 
child or sister ?” 

“Not his child, certainly; the disparity in 
their ages is not suflicient to make such a relation- 
ship possible; 1 have heard she is not even 
related to him; but be is her guardian and she 
has adopted his name.” 

“Can you inform me where to find him! I 
have @ question to ask of him.” 

The other readily furnished the required 
address, wondering s little over the Italian's 
inquiries, and his ill-concealed agitation. He 
wondered still more when the concert ended, hs 
insisted upon going round to the orchestral 
entrance, and begging there an interview with 
Miss Borrisso, He was informed that the young 
lady bad long since left in charge of Madam 
Melbraine her great friend. With a sigh he 
turned away remarking later to Giotto Cantura, 
the swarthy young mau,-—- 

“T must wait until to-morrow, then I will 
interview this singing fellow about the girl. I 
believe that she is your cousin-~my grand- 
daughter—there was a child of the warriage and 
doubtless Agnata called her afte: her mother. 

Giotto looked not ouly surprised but startled, 
never before had -Prince Attilia mentioned his 
daughter to him. He was distinctly displeased, 
too, for if Carmina Borrisso proved to be his 
kinswoman, then, good-by to ail chance of suc- 
cession to his cousin’s estates, . 

“Tt will not be hard to find Borrisso +” the 
Prince remarked later to his host, ‘‘ my name, 
alone, will have weight with him, Like all the 
commonality he willeven be flattered by my visit, 
Is it not so, Cross?” 

‘*You must not think because he is a singer he 
ie not also a gentleman,” answered Cross, half- 
amused, half angry; “I am strongly of opinion 
that he would not shake hands with the Italian 
Count who grinds an organ, or ministers to the 
comforts of others at # third-rate restaurant,” 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was a rude speech and Mrs. Cross who 
dearly loved a title whethor English or foreign 
was decidedly angry with her husband for utter 
ing it; but he was of the type of those who 
regard all titles other than English as so much 
pinchbeck, and the Prince Attilia’s haughty stare 
had no effect upon him, unless to faintly curve 
the corners of his mouth with what seemed very 


notes of the liquid voice broke the momentary | like a smile; so they parted in a decidedly chilly 


silence, 


manuer ; and the Italiau passed the night in what 


Looking at his programme he found that she | comfort he could, 


Early inthe morning he drove to Twickenham, 
-_ discovering Borrisso’s house sent in his 
ear 

The tenor was breakfasting alone, Oarmina 
being not ouly too weary but too sad to join 
him, for was not all her life henceforth to be 
changed * Were not all dear and familiar things 
slipping away from her ? 

As the Prince entered the room, Lewis Borrizsc 
rose with a slight bow; he feared what wae 
coming ; he had meant to send Carmina away, 
but he had never thought to have her wrested 
from him ; and he felt that if once she went with 
her grandfather she waz lost to him for ever ; 
that never again would they meet and that was a 
contingency he could not calmly face, 

“You are Mr. Borrisso, guardian, I believe, to 
the new singer?” said the Prince, with sup- 
pressed eagerness. “ bye ay pardon my seeming 
curiosity when I ask is connected with you 
by = ties of blood ?” 

“She is simply my ward, and took my name 
by my own desire.” 

For the life of him Lewis Borrisso could not 
speak graciously to this haughty hard old man, 
who had allowed his daughter’s husband, and 
then his daughter herself to die of want; and 
now he waited for him to speak again. 

He was not slow to dothat, having all o true 
Italian's volubility. 

“ You will forgive me that I intrude upon you 
so early, that I venture to inquire so much of 
Miss Borriséo. My excuse is that I saw and 
heard her at the concert last night, and was 
atruck with the likeness to my lost daughter. [t 
seemed to me, Agnata stood in before me, as 
she was when IJasb caw her. Let me explain, 
sir ; my daughter married an Englishman against 
my wishes ; I admit he was handsome, that he 
was gently born, but he was no fit euitor for an 
Attilia, and from the time she left home I washed 
my hands of her. But one’s passions grow less 
violent as age creeps on, aud the end draws near, 
so that I came to England solely to make in- 
quiries for her—I thought—I hoped, indeed that 
Miss Borrisso was her child and wondered what 
strange chance had thrown her upon your care.’ 

“ The chance of death,” Lewis answered coldly 
“when you disregarded your daughter's appeal 

‘ou practically condemned her husband to death; 

erself ton far more cruel fate, for she literally 
died of hunger. Steady!” as the old man swayed 
forward, “ you want the bare unvarnished truth, 
I will give it you. But first look at this,” and 
opening his desk he drew out the certificate of 
the luckless Agnata’s marriage “To my sorrow 
you have discovered your grandchild, for Carmina 
ie the sole issue of that union, Now if you will 
try to listen calmly I will tell you how it 
chanced that we met.” 

Word by word, he told\.the haughty old 
aristocrat all Carmina’s 3M not sparing 
him one jot or tittle, and when he had ended 
Aitilia said, . 

“TJ have done very evilly, but I truly repent, 
and the Blessed Vi knows it is my intention 
to atone to the child for my harshness to the 
mother. You will let me see her now—at once.” 

“No ; she must first be prepared ; I am afraid 
she has no very kindly thoughts of you—she 
loved her mother too dearly fur that to be possi- 
ble. You may come again to-morrow—oh !”— 
asa quick suspicious look crossed the Prince's 





face~-‘‘ you need not fear that I shall spirit her 
away ; the law is on your side, and perhaps her 
duty is to you. However that may be, I will in 
no wise prejudice her against you, after all she 
belongs to you. I have no further claim upon 
her than that of old association gives.” 

“But my dear sir, you behaved — this 
case—rmost nobly—and I would not have Car- 
rina forgetful of your ness, When, however, 
she assumes her rightful position, it would be 
impossible to continue your present relationshi 
or for her to remain before the public. But if 
| can in any way-recompense you for your good: 

ness,” here he suddenly paused, for the popular 
tenor's grey eyes blazed with outraged pride, a8 
| he made anewer,— 
| “Qlearly you are ignorant of the fact that 
| English gentlemen do not accept charity ; that 
| they Jesire neither gift nor guerdon for any little 
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service rendered-—you mistake me for the loafer 
or the gamin who has no thought beyond the 
next meal, and accepts the kick with the half- 
peuce. ‘fo-morrow Carmina ehall answer for 
herself—-to-day is hers and mine,” 

The italian frowned upon him. 

‘You are pleased to take a high tone ; perhaps 
it may be that you aspire to the Princess Attilia’s 
hand.” 

Lewis Borrisso looked at him with cold scorn. 

“Take the truth if you will have it; I never 
chal! ask Carmina to be my wife, because com- 
pared with me she is a mere child—I would not 
have her marry me through gratitude, nothing 
but love would content me, thank Heaven I have 
not taught her so to regard me-—-there is no harm 
done, when you take her from me, so far a3 my 
knowledge serves me she goes heart whole and 
fancy free ; but for the love of Heaven show her 
more charity than her mother.ever knew. Now 
go ; to-morrow at this time you may return and 
take possession of your grandchild, and as you 
deal by her may Heaven deal by you ;” then 
with the coldest, most formal words they parted, 
and Lewis braced himself up to meet the trial 
before him. 

How would Carmina receive the news? What 
would she say ? What do? 

Must he lose her wholly and for ever ; she who 
had grown into his life, his heart ; she who was 
more to him than all the world beside ! 

He pictured his home when she had gone, 
when no loager her face smiled at him across the 
iable, from behind the flowers } 

It had been hard to resolve on placing her 
under Madame Melbraine’s care; but then he 
would have been able to see her daily. Now they 
would take her utter!” from him ; they would 
probably never meet again, and in the end she 
might come to forget him. 

Ig the midst of his musing Carmina entered. 
She looked pale and distrait, for the thought of 
the “arrangement” he was about to make for 
“her welfare” weighed heavily upon her. She 
did not as yet guess the secret of her own heart, 
she only knew that he was her very dear friend, 
and they were soon to part, Rising, he took one 
little hand in his, 

“| have much to say to you, child, Sit down 
by me and give me your careful attention. [6 is 
no longer necessary for you to go to Madame 
Melbraine.” 

Ahi the light in her great dark eyes, the 
sudden flush of joy on her hitherto pale cheeke. 

“You have found you cannot do without me !” 
she said in @ rapturous voice; “you like me a 
wee bit too well to send me away?” And he 
almost groaned as he heard her. 

“Little one, I have not changed my miad, but 
somebody who has the firat claim upon you wants 
you, and I think it is your duty to go.” 

The light and colouring faded from eye and 
cheek. She caught her breath sharply, as though 
he had struck her, then she said,— 

“Let me know the worst ; keep nothing back 
from me, Guardy, See, I am strong now and 
brave! I will not interrupt your story ; but oh, 
make it short |" 

And then, with her hands tightiy clasped 
ae her, she listened in silence to all he had 

te . 

When he had ended, she rose suddenly, and he 
saw the Italian-side of her nature was upper- 
most, 

_ “I will not go to him |” she cried vehemently, 
“T owe him neither love nor duty! Did he not 
turn a deaf ear to my mother’s entreaties? Did 
he nob leb my father die for the want of the 
commonesh necessaries? And he never cared 
whether mother starved or no, so long as he 
gratified his own pride and obstinacy, he never 
troubled to inquire how she lived. He renounced 
her utterly because she presumed to follow the 
dictates of her own heart, and married the man 
she loved, and with whom, despite poverty and 
sickness she was so happy. Why should he seek 
ne now ? But for you—oh, but for you, I must 
have died that dreadful night at Lowbridge. No, 
Guardy, I will not go with him. Oh, be strong 
now, and keep me here ; you only will have any 
C.ain upon me,” 

She ceased, and turning her passionate eyes 


| upon him, held out her hands to him as though 
she sought protection, Taking them with a 
gesture of infinite tenderness, he said,— 

“My dear one, the law will allow Prince 
Attilia’s claim. I have no power of control over 
you, and it may be that he desires to make atofe 
ment for bygone harshness ; at al! events we will 
give him the benefit of the doubt. Carmina, it 
is a hard thing for me to say, but clearly, I think 
it your duty to make your home with your 
grandfather,” 

“To leave you?” she ejaculated, sinking down 
on her knees beside him, “Ohno, no, no! You 
could not be so cruel as to trust me to his 
mercy ?” 

“T believe he is inclined to love you very 
dearly,” said Lewis, putting a strong constraint 
upon himself ; “and, after all, Carmina, blood is 
thicker than water.” 

“Don’t hurl those silly sayings at me; I know 
this—that from the greatest strangers I have 
received greatest kindnesses, If I could forget 
thia I deserve to be pilloried. Guardy, if I go, I 
shall be removed by main force |” 

“You are making matters cruelly hard for me, 
Carmina.” 

In an instant her manner changed; all the 
fire and anger died out of her voice, her 
expression, — 

“Forgive me, oh forgive me!” she cried, 
bursting into tears; “Iam a wretch to make 
you so much trouble, dear. If you say go, I 
will go ; though always my heart will be longing 
for you, and my thoughts full of you. You 
found me poor, friendless, sick, and out of your 
goodness you clothed and fed me; you became 
my friend, guide, and protector ; you broug!:t 
me back from the very jaws of death, and all the 
happiness my life haa ever known was of your 
bestowing. If I forget these things, if I can fall 
80 low as to place another where you have 
reigned so long, may Heaven forgive me! Now 
let my grandfather take my answer. I wil} do 
ray duty by him, but I will not promise love. As 
soon as I am of age I will return to the old life 
and to you.” 

She did not realise how much her words 
implied. Lewis was infinitely touched as he 
liatened, but he answered,-—- 

“You have decided as I thought you would ; 
and it may chance, little one, that you will in 
time learn to love the old man, whose life must 
be full of regrets and remorse. It may be, too, 
that I shall grow but a faint and pleasit 
memory to you. I shall not blame you, you are 
so young; and it is not improbable you will 
marry in your own rank; then any intercourse 
between us would be impossible.” 

“Then I will never marry.” 

And straighsway she fell to weeping az though 
her very heart would break ; whilst he, because 
of the love consuming him, dare speak no word 
of comfort, fearing to betray himeelf. 

On the morrow she met the Prince with a 
proud composure which astonished not ouly him 
but Lewis, for this was a new phase in her cha- 
racter, Briefly, she told him,— 

“YT will go with you, but my heart I leave 
behind ; and when J am a free agent I will return 
to those who, being neither kith nor kin, have 
yet been most kind,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Sur was gone, and Lewis Borrisso looking at 
her empty place, listening vainly for the echo of 
her voice, felf that indeed his house was left 
desolate. 

A huadred times a day he caught himeelf 
planning little pleasures for her, asking himself 
“would Carmina like this? would she approve 
that |” and once wholly forgetful, he caried home 
@ bouquet of choicest flowers, only to cast them 
aside with a groan when he remembered she 
was gone, 

This was at first; preeently he grew accus- 
tomed to the solitude, but never resigned to it, 
aud always his mind dwelt upon her beauty and 
sweetness, with desperate longing and love. 





The Prince Attilia bore his grand-daughter 





-hoarse as he said,— 





away intriumph ; he was nob much impressed 
by her words or her manner. Of course the gir! 
had known nothing of the pomp of courta, the 
luxury of palaces, Once she had moved amongst 
the noblest of the land, she would be loth to 
return to the old life, to be patronised by those 
who might have been her friends. 

So he argued. Of course her mother had been 
an utter fool to throw herself away upon © mere 
nobody; but then Agnata not guessed whab 
hardships she would be called upon to endatre, or, 
ho fully believed—she would have acted differ- 
ently. 

He wished her child had been a boy so that 
the old name could have descended through agee 
in the direct line. But there was Giotto Can- 
ture, bis cousin, who would gladly adopt it, and 
if these two married all would be well. 

Why should they not? the girl had not formed 
avy absurd ties, and Giotto was not likely to prove 
adverse to an arrangement by which he would 
considerably profit 

So the wily old man possessed his soul with 
patience, and watched furtively to see the im- 
pression his princely home, the magnificent 
surroundings, the large retinue of servants would 
make upon Carmina. 

She accepted the change with perfect sang 
froid, never going intc raptures even over price- 
less jewels or costly ornaments. Her grandfather 
was pleased by her calm acceptance of ber new 
position, saying to himself “she .was to she 
manner born,” and he was even proud of her 
beauty. 

He could not complain that she was careless or 
neglectful of him, neither could he boast that he 
had her love or confidence, Duty she gave him, 
but affection never, nor did he particularly 
desire she should; love had not »'syed an im- 
portant part in his life, ambition had always 
been his ruling passion and he was ambitious for 
Carmina. 

Giotti was a sulky young man but he was un- 
doubtedly clever ; with the girl’s beauty and 
wealth to assist him there was hardly any posi- 
tion in the land to which he might nob aspire. 

Consequently when they sab together one 
night, the Prince broached the subject to hia 
young cousin, 

“ You are of an age to marry now, Gictte; at 
thirty a man should settle down.” 

“ Provided he has the means to do so,” growled 
Giotto. “Ihave not.” 

“Then you must take a rich wife.” 

* Heiresses are not so common as you seem to 
think ; and I have only my birth to recommend 
me, od even good looks or a title.” : 

“You certainly aren't handsome,” tha Prince 
admitted frankly; “but I have seen worse looking 
men. See here, Giotto, where is the need to 
beat about the bush? Why should you not 
maarry Carmina? She hes beauty, wealth, 
birth of 

“Her father was a beggariy schoolmaster,” 
Giotto said coarsely. 

“But a gentleman,’ anawered his kinsman, 
flushing hotly, ‘Sin any other case my-—my child 
would not have married him. You want to rise 
you long to be rich and powerful ; I put the 
means to such an end into your hands, Will you 
use them? Yes or no, I donot offer my grand 
child twice, There are others richer aud aa well 
born as you would jump at such a chance, but I 
would like to keep the estates in the family. Do 
you close with the bargain which is all to your 
advantage?” ; 

Giotto hesitated, He thought of a little dancing 
girl, whose beauty was only eqnalied by her 
goodness; he had mether by chance, he loved 
her honestly and would have made her his wife 
—had circumstances allowed-—for sneer as he 
might at Lione! Ramsey’s followiug, st heart he 
was Republican, and Musa was inexpressibly dear 
to him, 

But he hated poverty; he could not brook 
obscurity, Musa must go to the wall, aud if her 
heart broke—weil, what then? The world would 
not know that he had struck it sc heavily, and 
she was only a woman | 

Only a woman! 

Yet his lips grew white, and his veice was 
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“Twill marry Carmina if she will have me; 
iwt I think she regards me with disfavour.” 
“What matter? She must learn to know her 


Guty, andto doit. No one but a fool would allow | 


a’woman to follow out her own whims and fan- 
eles, {[t only wante a ticht hand upon the reins 
to bring them 0 eubjection,” 

“Carmina is like hér mothers she was not 
very submissive, I believe,” : 

“She had been much indulged,” answered the 
old man, with another quick flush ; it was » great 
mistake. There isan anciént distich common to 
the Kuglish to which T pid my faith. Tt runs,-- 

* A Woman, a spaniel, a walnut tree, 
The more they're beaten, the better they be,” 


He laughed, as he repeated the brutal words, 
and Gidtto feebly joined in his mirth. 

“You will spéak to Carmina ‘to-morrow ;./ | 
will give you opportunity.” 

“ Yes; and if she refuses me, am I, according 
to your cl] baw, to turn- and rend hert > Really 
you should be more explicit.” 

‘Uf.she refuses, refer her to me; {will Have 
wo further insubordination ia my family.” 

ié way not util so movy weary miles lay 
Betweev them, until long weeks and months 
divided theta, that Carmina came fully to under- 
stand or ecknowiddge to herself all that Lewis 
‘was to her. 

Then she felt ashamed, bolieving he had given 
‘ker only 8 sort of ‘paterwal affection, and with 
the crimson blushes on her chéeks she mur- 
‘moured, 

‘He must never know cr guess! 
flear, may dear! Shall I ever 
‘au Dever be happy any more.” 

Proudly as she ‘bore herself, her days were 
weary aud het nights burthepsome ; her only 
eonsoiation layin her guardian's letters, but these 
wers not very frequent, he fearing to betray 
himarlf'in somes chance word or sentence, 


Oh “my 
see you again? 


She felt the loss of something in his written 
epeeches, and her own letters saffered in vonse- 
quence, growing more sud more constrained, 


until be feared that the world with its plencure 
aud honours was corrupting her simple, passion- 
ate heart. 

‘She was brooding over the past’ when Giotto 
sought and found her, in a little sequestered 
wunvwer-house amidst the wiyrtle and orange 
Rroves 
He certainly did not wear the look of a lover, 
ond she never suspected his intentions until seat- 

himeelf beside her, be said, 

“ Qarmina, I have ecarched for you with your 
grandfather's consent; the Prince is very anzious 
to see. you settled, and he believes. that you and 


4 


She understood what he would aay, but the 
deép dark syee fixed upon him rather discon- 
eerted the sulky young man 

‘Go on,” she sail, in a cold, soft voice, 
“what is it the Prince believes concerning 
us?” 

‘Ue thinks that we should be happy as man 
and wife, and he wishes our union, For many 
xe w it is most desirable.” 

int so,” she interrupted swiftly, ‘the estates 
would be who'ly i : family, the title would be 
mine, the weal.b yours, and by lifting me to such 
@ posiiion the Prince would believe he had amply 
atoned for all his ervelty to my mother, But 


Giotto you have not uttere 
and all true v 


one word of love, 


ian 
men {kc 


though (iHexven help them) they dare not 
always them. Do you love me, 
cousm ¢” 

So confounded was he by the abruptness of the 


question that he answered 
afrerthought,— 


“Ty ) 


inte euch an riliance #8 ours love rarely 
enters. From the cradle to the altar we are told 
to abj sentiment, to listen to the voice of 
reason, to estecui self-aggrandisement the one 


thing to svdy. 
*} have been trained fn a 


you could truly has tid : ' 


J 


Aa x 4 e 
re ‘ren L 100 { I 


we you Carmina,’ 


hould have becn filled with pity and remorse 
for the wrong I unintentionally did you, But I } 
steem) your proposal dishonourable, It is as 
though you said: ‘I do 


o hear such words, even | 


no,” adding as an | 


you, but Ido adore your prospective fortune ; ib 
is highly improbable that it will reverb to me 
unless you consent to be my wife. You have 
only to uttera few empty vows and both your 
future and mine are secured. After the ceremony 
each can go a separate way, seeing only so much 
of one another as society demands.’ Giotto, sou 
have insulted me, and I can only say that under 
no circumstances would I become your 
wife,’ 

His face flushed darkly, 

“Most girls in your position would think 
otherwise. - It is not often one of royal blood will 
atoop to marry the'daughter of a beggarly tutor. 
You hat best reconsider your decision because 
your grandfather's heart is set upon our 
union.” 

‘*T shall besorry to disappoint my graudfather, 
but it is inevitable ; and Gio'to Cantuars, I would 
like you to remember that my father, although 
as poor, even poorer than yourself wasan English 
gentleman, and as such takes precedence of the 
of shoot of foreign nobility.” 

She epéke with a flash im her great dark eye, 
which served only to inerease ber beauty, and 
won from him most unwilling admiration. _ 

“You have acquired strange notions, [suppose 


have imbibed bis dpinions. Bat you are a very 
foolish girl to cling to them, You see among your 
own circle you are placed ip aa unpleasant and 
‘nique position,’ 

““{ fail to see it; I bave it is true appeared 
before the public, but many of the greatest ladies 
in the land were before mariage either singers or 
actresses, and no one esteeas then: less highly. 
Onee and fot all Giotto, if ever I marry it wil! be 
the man who-uabove-all the world I can love.” 

He looked at her with growing diefavour, 
| “So your mother eaid, and acting according to 
her vow, secured for herself a life of want and 





misery, dying at leogth of acttal starvation ; 
leaving you—the descendant of a princely house, 
to the charity of atrangers. She was buried 
as &-pauper, you were reared as one,” 

* Silence! How fare you taunt me with my 
mother’s misfortunes? She was an ange! ; and 
{--weil [ am not ashamed to have been the 
| recipient of J ewis Borrisso’s charity, for'in good- 

ness and generosity he is a giant amongst men.” 
Her eyes were full of unshed tears her lips 
quivered az she went on, “all I 4m FT owe to him 
and please Heaven the day is not far distant when 
to me may be given the blessed opportunity of 
proving my gratitude,” 

Giotto stared at her a moment in undisguised 
amazement; then he said coarsely,— 

“ By the Virgin, I believe you love the fellow. 
lf so the sooner you forget the pretty conceit the 
be ter ;” and turning on his heel he left her, to 
make his communication to the Prince; whilst 
Carmina stood shamed, (trembling, and afraid. of 
what the future held for her; yet’ ever murmar- 
ing to herself, — ; 

“do love him! I do love him!’ Hedoes not 
know, perhaps he would not care, but my 
devotion to him shall save me from an alliance 
alike repulsive and unho'y.” 








Vk 

? To say that Prince Attilia was annoyed by 

Carmina’s folly is to state the case with extreme 

| mildnessy He was sitaply furious, and only the 

| remembrance that bis fury. had driven Agnata to 

| open rebellion prevented him from approaching 

| Carmina in like manner, 

be He waited until he could meet her‘with out 

yard calm; then he reasoned and argued with 

| her, showing her all the advantages which would 

| acerue to her if she followed his wishes, She 

| listened almost impassive!y, and he having ended 

} said,— 

; “Ibcannever be, Giotto and I are antsgouistic, 
and I shall never give my hand where my hears 

cannot follow.” 

| He grew white with passion. 


| 
| OHAPTER 
' 





| surface to account for your conduct. There is 


your siniging-guardian iy‘ a Democrat, and you! 


| “There is something more than appears on the | 


flushed duskily, “the random shot has told) Who 
is he? How dare he presume to address you?” 
“There is some one,” she answered in a low 
voice, “but he does not even guess that ‘hehas 
won my heart ; a as I love him’ now I shali 
love him always, It is all so hopeless grand- 
father—let it rest; and I will atay with.you, 
trying to fill a daughter's place’; to give you 
duty and obedience in all things else.” 
But his rage bursting all bounds, he’eried,— 
“Duty | obedience! they aré the cant words 
of women, and weigh little with ‘me, Years ago 
your mother defied me. 1 should ‘have. ‘used 
more force with her, As an uneouth’ English 
proverb has it, “ Once bitten, bey 1 and 


do not intend to have a repetition of ‘ptory. 
I give you a week to reconsider your decision » 
during thai period you will keep st to your 


own apartments, seeing none but thn attendants. 
On the seventh noon you will send me your reply, 
and according to it, I shall be governed in my 
actions, and your future decided upon, “Now go, 
and remember that if you revolt, all” your lite: 
long you shall rue it,”’ : Oey 
Steadily she met his gaze whilst one might 
count ten slowly, then with a deep agree un 
paased out of his presence, up te t) mphious 
apartments sacred to her i high was hurt 
avd angry, but fully resolved to listen either to 
entreaties nor threata; so long as she lived she- 
would remain true to the love Of ‘her heart, 
although if might never be rodated, could 
never, indeed, bring her any happiness. 

She was humble with Lewis, who was proud 
to. all. others, beside him ‘‘all men were as 
‘shadows in her esteem. Now, when trénble 
seemed like to fall on her she wrote him very 
cautiously, telling him all that had befailen her, 
and. praying his help and advice, She gave the: 
letter to her maid, a girl in whose eyes the’ greed 
of gold was vot always successfully hidden, but 
Carmina had been good to her, and trusted bei 
implicitly. 

n the marble-flagged hall Guiseppe me‘ 
Giotto, standing aside to let him pass; but. his 
quick glance had already mastered the addres: 
upon the envelope, and he stretched out his hand 
for the letter. 

“ Oh, but Signor it is the Signorina’s, and she 
has forbidden me to show it to anyone—it is 
most important that it shall leave to night.” 

“ Give it to me,” he said authoritatively, “if 
it goes the Signora will regret~it ; see, here is 
mosey for you—you need nut tell your jady 
that you consigned it to my care;” and with a 
sardonic smile he thrust some pieces of money 
into her ready hand. “ You will not forget the 
address, Guiseppe—if she confides another to 

ou for the same person, you will find me equally 
Tiberal supposing you bring it to me,” 

With a smile which showed all her white teeth, 
the girl departed, feeling, no pocapaosoe at 
the betrayal of her generous mistress; acd 
Giotto carried the letter to the Prince, whe 
read it through with kuitted brow. He sat 
thoughtful for awhile after its perusal ; then he 
said quietly,— 

"Carmina has no other friend upon whor she 
cau depend; we must shake her faith in him ; 
it will not be hard then to win her to our 
wishes, Being proud, she will naturally resevt 
any seeming indifference on his part, for the 
thought is with me, that, unknown to him she 
returns his passion. Guizeppe must bring all 
communications from her to Borrisso to me— 
when she has served our turn she must go: ! 
won't have spies about the palace; and any 
letters arriving froma Borrisso must be suppress d, 
The mav is proud, he will he quick to fe 
and resent a slight ; hearing nolbing in respouse 
to her appeals, Carmina, if only in a fit ot 
pique, will give herseif to you. Why grimace! 
Such things are frequent.’ 

They sab talking together in low tones, 
whilst up in her room Carmina pacing to anc 
fro prayed that the time would quickly ps», 
that her guardian’s answer would soon end ali 
ber doubts and fears. It was insufferably hot, 
, and she longed for the delicious shade of the 
myrtle groves, but she was tuo carefully guarded 
j} and watched for escape to be possible. Every 





6 care one iota for | some one in England perhaps—ah ” as her face | morning when Guiseppe entered, her eager ey 
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asked the question which came more slowly from 
her tongue,— 

“Ts there no letter for me?” and always 
the girl with well simulated pity murmured, -— 

“None, dear Signora, but one must come on 
the morrow.” 

“T om heartsick of waiting till the morrow,” 
Carmina answered heavily, “for as yet no.morrow 
bas brought me any good.” 

The week ended, but no reply reached her; 
then she thought, “surely Lewis. has never 
received my letter, I will write him again,” and 
once more her message was entrusted to the 
faithless Guiseppe. Of course it never reached 
its proper destination ; equally, of course, the 
letter which Lewis wrote, anxiously inquiring of 
her healih and welfare, did not fall into her 
hands, Then Carmina felt the jirst throes of 
despair ; ib seemed so useless to strive against 
fate; ib seemed so unlikely that neither of her 
messages had reached Borisso, To herself she said 
with bitter poin,— 

“He has forgotten me, or else he thinks that 
I am too poor and slight a creature to remember 
him amidst all this hateful pomp and luxury,” 

A month had gone by since firei she became a: 
prisoner, but she’showed no sign of yielding, only 
her cheeks had. grown white and thin, and her 
nerves were pasts a shaken, yey i 

Away in England Lewis was marvelling over. 
her: silence, she had seemed so true, he could 
almost have staked his soul upon her loyalty ; but 
the had forgotten, and life would go by darkly for’ 
him hencefo 

The child of his tender love and care, the sun- 
thine of his pleasant home, lad consiguéd him to 
oblivion, 

And Garmina in her despair thought,— 

“ Would it not be well to yield to my grand- 
father’s wishes. Lewis does not need me, and 
Giotio neither asks nor expects love, He would 
be contend with the money-bage,” 

She was, however, saved from making bavoc 
of her young life by the appearance of, another 
upon the scene. 

One evening she fancied she heard moaning 
below her window, and leaning out, asked in a 
hushed voice,— 

“ Who is there $} And why do you weep i.” 

There was no answer ; bub ctouched upon the 
ground she saw aslender light-gowned figure, and 
she repeated her question, . A voice. wailed,— 

“Jam Musa, and I would die here.” 

“Who is Musa? Wait, I will come to you; 
the drop is nof great, ‘and the branches of this 
vine are strong ;”’ so saying she carefully Jet her- 
self out of the window, and with some diftizulty 
reached the ground. 

The stranger, who had risen, was trembling so 
much she could scarcely stard, and in her com- 
passion Carmina put her arm about her, 

She asked in a voice which, though pretty and 
low, was uncultured,— 

“Who are you? I thought no one ia this 
house would pity me; but I came here hoping 


her trouble, Carmina listening with moist eyes, 
for in her heart was the thought,— 

| “Was ever man worthy woman's love! We 
give our all, they but the shadow of aifection, and 
that all marred and tainted by selfishuess.”’ 


ing Musa who, at parting, said,— 

‘I know I am not worthy to be Gioctto's wife; 
but no one could love him better, and to lose him 
gow would be to break my heart, Oh! isis eo 
long, eo long since we met,” 

“TET ean compass it you shal! see and speak 
with him to-morrow,” answered Carmina, earn. 
estly ; ‘‘ butif he Aas forgotten you, you must he 
brave, remembering others have suffered before 
you in like manner. Then, too, comfort your 
heart with this assurance, whatever bappens [ 
never will take Giotto from you." 

Amongst the vines she kissed the weeping girl, 
watching her as she disappeared amongst the 
leaves ; then with utmost difficulty she regained 
her chamber, there to find Guiseppe waiting for 


her, 

The girl ed ber with an almost imper- 
tinent ; but Carmina felt too much relieved 
by. he kwothiles she possessed to pay any atten- 
tion to her, 


early interview to-morrow,” she said, briefly. 
’ “J thought the Signora was with him ia the 
garden,” slily. 

* How dare you suppose such a thing!" dashed 
Carmina. ‘ How dare you presume to speak to 
me in such fashion} You cango; but take care 
not fo offend in like manner again.” . 

The girl’s face was nob good to see as she 
obeyed ; her own mind being evil she was ready 
to suspect evil in others, and she resolved that 
Carraina should suffer for the insult (?) she had 
put upon her. 

The fact that she was the Priuce’s spy and 
aide-de camp made her boid to approach him the 
follgming morning with her artfully concocted 
tale, ‘ ; 

She told him, with downcast eyes and demure 
face, thatmuch as she grieved to speak against her 
lady, she felt it her bounden duty to inform bim 
that the previous night she had escaped by the 
window to meet some lover whose name she 
(Guiseppe) did not know. 

When she had ended there wa: silence for 
awhile, then stifling hisrage Prince A ti{ilia said,— 

“There must be some mistake; but I will 
speak to the Signora. You can go ;” and rejoicing 
iv her heart at the mischief she had wrought, 
Guiseppe went away smiling. 

Then the old man summoned his grandchild to 
his presence. Even he could not be blind to her 
pallor and weary looks; but he was too enraged 
to feel any pity for her. 
 T have sent for you,” he said, harsiily, “that 
you may clear your name from aspersion. J 
understand that last night the household having 
retired, you let yourself down by means best 





to die, because, when I was dead, he would look 
lovingly at me again, guessing all he was to me.’ 

She paused, aud Carmina answered,— 

“} am the grandchild of Prince Attilia.” | 

“Ah!” cried the girl, with fierce hands thrust- 
her aside, “It is you whd have robbed me of 
Giotto, and now. you offer me scorn, Lady, it is 
Bot weil done ; oh, so many, many times Ae has 
vowed to make. me his wife, and i—oh, Holy 
Virgin !—believing him, was happy! But now, | 
you, with your beauty and lady’s dainty way 
have stolen him from me, and 1 go mourning all 
the days ofsmy life. Giotto! Giotto! you had 
better have Killed me. J cannot stand againet | 
thie woman’s beatty.” 

“Hush!” said mina, ‘‘ you will be over- 
heard. Oh, poor little Musa,I am afraid that 
you have suflered much at my cousin’s hands ; but 
at least you will find some: grain of comfort in 
the assurance that he does not love mc. I believe 
he never would have thought of making. me his 
wife bat for my grandfather’simportunities. Aud 
never, never will [ give my life into his keeping. 
Ido not love him, I pever shall. Sit down by | 
me here, tell me all your story, and will see how 
best I can help you. 

So, encouraged by her gentle words and tender 





known to yourself into. the garden, there to keep 

an assignation with some lover uvknown to me.” 
* You have been listening to Guiseppe,’’ Car- 

mina said, coldly ; “ pardon me, sir, but is i6 not 


| beneath yourdignity to hearken to the idle taitle 


of one of your servants, especially when it, con- 
cerns my honour,” 

"Will you deny the: accusation?" he cried, 
evading her question. 

“T will tell you the truth. I did leave my 
room, I was in the garden at @ late hour, and T had 
4 companion—a gir] of my own years,” 

‘You expect me to believe the lattor part of 
your statement?” sneeringly. 

“No; and yet it is the trath. 
stoop to tell you a lie.” 


T would not 


ee 


CHAPTER Vil. 

In his blind rage at what he believed to be her 
duplicity, he lifted his hand ond with his | 
open palm struck her smartly across the cheek ; | 
she did not so much as wines, as with her lips 
fast locked the Hashed a look of defiance and 


manner, poor litile Musa unburthened herself of 
; to have recalled that blow, and his shamed eyes 


But nothing of this did she utter to the weep- | 


“You will beg Signor Cantura to grant me an. | 


The next moment be would have given much 


| wavered im their regard as he saw the teli-tale 
| marks upon the smooth cheek, 

He etarnmered something to the effect “ why 
| do you take such malicions delight in annoying 
me?” but ehe never auswere’ a word, only stood 
regarding him with a ecora that was hard for 
one so haughty as he to bear, 

Carmina,” he said at lengih, “T-do yeu. the 
juetice to believe that you have been guilty, only 
| of folly, but a young maid may not lightly in- 

dulge in euch a fiteak as you perpetrated, lest 

night; and that you may escape ail scandal I wilt 

hasten on your .marriage-~it will be, easy. to 

silence Guiseppe—-a month from to-day you, wil) 
| become Giotto’s wife, or an ouicest from, your 
| home. Nothing that 1 poseess will pasa to. you, 
| for I have the power to dispose of my, propeyty 
‘as I will, You have dropped out of your old 
| world, your former friend and guardiaa, has con- 
| signed you to. oblivion ; pennilesa and friepdless. 
| what could you qo? Come, forget all onx,dis- 
agreements and authorise mea to anneunes, your 
nuptials.” j 

“T wonld see my cousin first, and. aloua,’’ gle 
answered with perfect composure, “ to. him and: 
hita only will I give my reply,” and iggm this 
she would nat swerve. baa 

Attilia, however, augured well from her degision >: 
he, fully ‘hought she intended dictating sych 
terms ta the bridegroom.-clect with regard to the 
| future, which, should insure her, own happiness 
and greater freedora. 

So Giotto was brought inte. the audience 
chamber, and Aitilia, leaving the young perle 
together felt assured all would be well, although 
he was rouch troubled in lis mind with regard to 
Carmiua’s secret. lover ; ib could not be Lewis, he 
argued, for he was sioging that very nivht-in 
London, and he did not helieve that Carmina hac 
any care for another man‘; then she was nof > 
coquette-—could it be possible that Guiseppe woo 
mistaken } 

Surely not, and, his grand-daughter, had ed- 
miited her escapade--but what nonsense. to- 
reiterate her companion was of her, own sex, 
when it was an obstinate fact that rhe had 
formed no friendship since her arrival at Rosse. 

However if she married Giotto, all would be 
well, for Giotto Cantura was a caan who could 
well protect his own. - 

Meanwhile face to face the. cousins stood ; he, 
sulky and awkward, she gracioue and graye, 
ignoring altogether the cruel marks uporh her 
cheek, 

“T have sent for you, Giotto, to tell you that 
my grandfather desires our marriage to take place 
within the month; I’ask you sre you willing 
that this should be so}” 

He faltered in his answer; all his future 
' depended upon this gir), if he refused the alliance 
he was practically doomed ; slowly and heavily he 
answered ,— 

“Thisa convenient arrangement. TJ shall not 
be a harsh hushand ; I suppose Carniina we must 
seal the bargain.” 

She went nearer to him, 

Oh, I would have thought kindjier of you 
than this; cousin Giotto take my absolute 
refusal—you will not suffer through it, uniess, 
indeed, you make poor Musa your wife,” 

He started, and she went on,-~ 

“{ know all your story ; I was with Musa & 
the garden last night; and I reiy upon you 
| clear me from the vile charge Guiseppe has 
brought against me,” then briefly she narrated 
what had passed between herself and her grmd 
father, ending with the worde ‘ whatever happer 
Giotto, I will help you, if only you will save that 
poor girl’s heart from Wreaking, declare your 
utter inability to accede to your kinsman’s wishes 
and by confession of your love leave me unmo 
lested,” 

You ask what is impossible,” he answered, 
drearily—his face was white and ect, his eyes 
haggard—-" to clear you would be to divulge my 
own folly and bring absolute ruin upon me 
That I love Musa with my whole soul, I frankly 














| confess but [I cannot follow the dictates of my 


heart. Wo I look like a man who could endure 





contempt at hina. 
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poverty and obscurity ? And the Blessed Mothex 
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ows I would not harm Musa ¢ 


from the first we felt 1¢ love was vain——” 


“Then,” interrupted Carmina sharply, ‘ how 
fare you ao much as look love her, If 
you forsake her she dies ‘onder will that 
thought rest lightly on your soul, Giotto 
Cantura, you are a coward and a knave, but I 


will not betray you; neither will I clasp hands 
with you as your wife You, may say to my 
graudfather ‘She is obstinate and a fool ; she | 
will nut so much as touch my hand in friendship.’” 

She wea gone before he could stay her ; all her 
assionate nature was in revol deserted, 
bumiliated, persecuted, she yet would hold her 
own 

“But oh,” at 
would « 


murmured, “if only death 


me to me, how gladly I would meet His 


kiss, i am all alone in the world, forgotten, 
forsaken, yet eo long as mewory remains with 
me I never will give ihe lie to my love, by wed- 


diag Giorto Cantura, 

Presentiy Guiseppe appeared ; Carmina rose 
aad conf: outed her with cold, haughty look, for to 
the fire of her Italian nature, was added the pride 
aud conjure of her Eaglish forbears, 

“The signora surely rang,” began the glib 
reaid, when Carmina stayed ber by an imperious 
gesture 





* Guiseppe, I will not recount all the benefits 
you have received from me, for it is not good to 
réproach ~ou with them, But I have fouad you 


ungratetui, fa'se, treacherous, and never any | 
more will I almit you to my apartments or | 
accept your service, Go, and do not let me see | 

" + ; ' | 

Che girl attempted some | 
itpertinent toue, bat as Carmina continued to | 
point to the door, she slunk out tw report 
matters below, 

That day » new compsnion supplied the maid’s 
lose ; she was a grizzled, yellow, old woman, a 
lady by birth, a ‘yrant by natwe; and having 
received instructions to guard Carmina faithfully, 
the watched her with lynx-like eyes. 

The dreary mouth had almost ended when ate 
noticed that the servants whi wether in a 
frightened way, and questioning Madw: e Ruel 
she was told that fever in ite woret form wae sie 
tu the city. that many of the richer foik had flown ; 
vecause, daily, scores were carried away to te 
buried wich laste, lest the infected air should be- 
come more infected. In some cases the il!ness wae 
of the shortest duration, those biithe and happy in 
the morning yielding up the ghost with the setting 

fthe sin. She did not feel afraid, rather she 
prayed, that so she might creep out of the world 
and be at rest; for was not she all alone and in 
great misery 

The next day, Madame Rudel informed her 
that Guiseppe had fallen a victin to the plague. 
{t was whe first oase in the palace. by vight her 
ravings were hushed, and she lay in her last long 
dleep, wvable to work mischief any more. The | 
following morning a sbrange atilloess dominated | 
the whoie place: Medame Rudel was busily en- 
gaged tn packing her belongings—perhaps in her 
barry she did nut notice that the choicest articles 
were not her own—it is charitable to believe so. 

“ Are you going too!” asked Oarmina with a 
relieved throb of the heart. 

“Yes; the place is plague-stricken, Nearly all 
the servants have gone, the Prince is down with 
(he fever, and they are mightily afrai ‘ 

“Who is with my grandfather ¢” 

oN priest ; ® nurse cannot be 


remoustrance in an 


" 
apered ft 


ai—— 


No one bot the 
obtained for love or money.” 

“Open the door, madame, and let ue pass, I 
@m going to him.” 

The Frenchwoman caught her by the arm — 

“Ah! but it is madness ! Would you go to 
vertain death? You don’t owe much love to him. 
If he dies, and you refuse to marry that sulky 
ourin, you are penniless,” 

J » shook off ber hand impatiently. 
is my duty,” she said, and passed out, 
finding her way to the spacious room where her 
gramdfatber lay yellow aud haggard with fever 
AN her resentment faded as she iouked on bin for 
she kre that death was near, As he turned his | 
weary beod and saw her standing there, his eyes 
grew brighter. 

‘Go away,” he exclaimed, not angrily, but | 


Bt 








ven in thought with a certain touch of surprise, ‘ you are court- 


ing death by entering this chamber,” 

“T know, but I am not afraid ; I would fain 
do my duty towards you.” 

“Your duty! oh child! child! how you 
reproach me, neither love or duty have I given or 
paid you-—now leave me to diealone. Even Giotto 
has failed me.” 

Be hasnot left the palace ; I will send for him.” 

‘Yea, yes, tell him if a mere girl can brave 
infection, surely he may nerve his courage to the 
rame point. I want to see you man and wife be- 
fore I die, and I wish that you should both leave 
meas soon as the ceremony is consummated, lest 
all my plans should fail, Carmina, you will not 
thwart me now,” 

Her heart was very pitiful towards him; she 
could not ray to bim,— 

“Neither time or chante can change my 
heart,” she simply left every thing for fate to 
decide as she despatched a message to Giotto. 
He was not in the palace, but his valet knew 
well where to find him and started in pursuit 
of him. Meanwhile, Carmina tarried by the 
dying man, doing all that lay in her power to 
alleviate hie sufferings. The priest cante presently 
to administer the last sacrament, for the sands of 
life were ebbing fast, and having finished his 
ministrations, he too hurried away for fear 
lay heavy on the hearts of men, and he was not 
exempt from it. Slowly the western sun sank ; 
the dying man seemed scarcely to breathe, and 
an awful silence reigned iu the vaulted chambers, 
for, beside Carmina, scarcely a soul remained in 
the grand old place, Just as the darkness fell, 
Giovvo arrived. He looked flushed and triumphant, 
his eyes sparkled with joy, and his lips smiled. 

“You are not too late,” gasped the Prince, 
“ there is time yet, Giotto, before I die, let me 
hear you call Carmina wifei Tam sorry now for 
all my harshness, dying eyes see clearly—I have 
been wrong all through—Agnata was wiser than 
I—Love, is lord of all, even though sorrow and 
want follow in his train, Carmina does not love 


| You now; bat thg lesson is easy to learn, when a 


? 


man is gentle anf considerate. Hurry, Giotto— 
my senses swim, my strength fails me—bring 
Padre Ricardo here without delay, that I may 
bless you-—" 

“Tt would be vain to trouble the Padre,” 
Giotto said, advancing, “ Carmina has refused me 
utterly—and I—well, to-day I have wedded the 
only woman I ever could, or ever can love.” 

With a shriek the dying man rose in his bed. 
“Her name! her name!” he demanded, “Oh! 
Heaven give me strength,—and-—light ! 

“She was called Musa Giralda, the lovely 
danseuse you once admired. To-day she fs Musa 
Cantura, my wife, and heir to all that you possess.” 

“The notary!” screamed Attilia, ‘never 
shall a dancing woman queen it in these halls—~ 
vever was such amésatlliance! Oarmina are you 
there? Bid the notary come—I have wronged 
and robbed you—oh! Heaven must my child’s 
child suffer b:cause-—-of my anger ?”? 

The girl dropped on her knees beside him. 

“Dear, this is no time to think of earthly 
things, and “uaa is not only beautiful but good.” 

He did not seem either to beed or hear her, as 
flinging wide bis arms he cried,— 

“Agnatea! Agnata! forgive-—forgive!"” The 
last. word fell weakly from his lips, his face 
changed, his weary lids drooped, as faintly he 
murmured, “ Justice |—justice—deal well by 
her—oh! for an hour—onily one hour—of life.” 
Then his voice died ont, and Carmina, watching 
with bated breath, felt that Giotto was longing 
for the end. All ac once, with a voice of clarion 


strength and force, Attilia cried, ‘‘ Carmina ! | 


Carmina!” and that was the last name he 
uttered, for with a groan he fell back amongst 
bis pillowa, and so wae dead ! 

Next day they buried him, and Giotto took 
posseesion ; Musa, pretty, pale, pitiful, accom- 
panied der lord, but it was very evident to 
Carmina that bis will was her law, that despite 
all her kindness, she would not befriend her, 
Giotto being opposed to such a course. He 
quickly made the orphan girl understand that 
the will executed in a fit of passion was 
thoroughly valid; thas he and he alone, 
succeeded to the vast estates. Carmina had 








absolutely refused to marry him—her grand 
father had provided against such an event by 
bequeathing all to Giotto ; and not the least of 
all his death pangs, had been the Prince’s know. 
ledge that; Giotto bad wilfully taken advantage 
of his knowledge to wed Musa, the child of 
peasants, a lovely, good, but illiterate girl. 

When the sad rites were ended, Giotto sought 
his cousin. He had no remerabrauce of her good 
nese to Musa, he hated to see her sad white face 
beneath the roof which should have been hers ; 
and uow he proposed that she should immediately 
leave the palace, 

“By your obstinacy,” he said, “you lost a 
fortune, and you cannot complain if J desire you 
should put many miles between us, Your grand- 
father has lef} you nothing, but I am not un- 
generous, and so jong as you do u.. molest me, I 
propose to allow you one iudred pounds per 
annum. You can live quietly on that, and if you 
return to your old profession may not do ill,” 

She regarded him with lofty scorn. 

“Your gifts I will not accept. Gifta! I said 
—all tha! you call yours is mine; 1 have be. 
friended not only you but Muss, but let it pass, 
In my own home-I ama pariah—if my grand- 
father could but see this day, he would rise in 
his wrath and rend you. I have some money of 
my own ; it will serve me until I can recover 
the ground I have lost in my profession ; even if 
it were not so, [ would not accept one halfpenny 
from yon,” 

“Yt shall be as you please, Of course you will 
return to your guardian.” 

Her face paled and quivered. e 

“No,” she said, bitterly, “even he has for. 
gotten me.’ 

Than Giotto laughed. 

“See here, mia carissima, I can afford to be 
generous, having won everything. Lewis Borrisso 
did not forget you--but for our own purposes 
your lstters to him were forfeited, his, to you 
were suppressed,” 

She flashed on him then. 

“TY would not make a boast of my iniquities ' 
Truly I am ashamed to the soul of my mother's 
people. I no longer wonder that they left her to 
starve, or that she being loyal, preferred love to 
‘vealth,” 

He let her go; he had no words in which to 
answer her, and three months later society 
learned that Miss Borrisso had returned to the 
musical world. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wake dreamily along the Thames Embank 
ment, and thinking much of the rising cantatrice, 
Lewis Borrisso did not heed the bitter wiad, the 
driving sleet. Carmina was in town, delighting 
all with the magic of her voice and beauty, but 
she had made no sign to him, She was afraid to 
approach him lest he should guess her love, but 
this he did not understand, he could only wonder 
what bad induced her to return to the old life, 
for he knew nothing of A ttilia’s death or his un- 
just will. 

Through all his dreaming came a piercing cry ; 
he started and saw a nursemaid wringing her 
hands, for her charge had fallen into the turbid 
waters. A great many people were about, but 
they seemed lost ‘n fear and dismay, and the 
little one was drifting further from the shore. 
Without a thought of self, he plunged in, be 
was & strong swimmer and felt no terror although 
weighted by his clothes—a few, swift, bold 
strokes brought him to the child’s side, and 
gripping her by the skirts, he made for the 
shore. Some one had launched a frail boat sad 
hastened to his rescue ; the little one was placed 
in the bottom of it, and so conveyed to shore, 
whilst, half exhausted, Lewis followed in its 
wake, 

He waited neither for praise nor thanks, 35, 
hailing a cab, he drove homewarde, Before he 
reached the house he was chilled to the very 
bone; his limbs were stiff, and his clothes had 
begun to freeze upon him. It was with difficulty 
that he alighted, and paying small heed to bis 
housekeeper's outeries and inquiries made his 
way to his room. 

Warmth dnd resb were all he needed he 
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thought, as he flung himself upon his bed, and 
he wanted to be in especially “good form” that 
night, having the tenor part in the “ Messiah” 
allotted to him. But before evening his. voice 
grew hoarse, his throat so sore that he could 
scarcely articulate a word. He made a desperate 
effort to rise and dress, but all in vain, Then he 
rang for Mrs, Jardine. 

“You must eend for Dr. Bruce,” he said, 
“perhaps he can relieve this huskiness and 
oppression, it is absolutely necessary that Ishould 
appear to-night.” 

“You will mever be able to do it, sir,” she 
auswered ; but jist to pacify him she despatched 
a maid for Bruce. He came without delay. 

“It is utter nonsense to think of leaving your 
room,” he remarked after a brief examination of 
the patient ; “Iam very much afraid you are in. 
for s long bout of illness; you have got into a 
low state, and to-day’s doings have not improved 
your condition.” 

Lewis fretted and fumed, but all to no avail, 
and before morning came he was in a high 
fever, delirious, and calling in piercing tones for 
Oarmina, 

“It was quickly noised abroad that the great 
tenor waa at death’s door, and numberless were 
the inquirers at the pretty villa, for he was 
deservedly popular both for his genivs and his 
charity. 

Carmina heard with blanched cheeks and 
guivering lips ; then she started for Twickenham. 
Mrs. Jardine met her in the hall, 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked, Miss, that you have 
come ; the master does nothing but call for 
you. Yes, you may go up, but he will not 
know you,” 

So she went and stood in the presence of the 
man she loved more than life itself, and her heart 
felt like to break as she heard him moan,-— 

“Carmina, my love, my love! why are you 
lovg silent? Why do you mock my misery and | 
my passion? Carmiva! Carmina!” | 

Then she knelt by him, kiseing his hot hand, 
and whilst her tears fell fast she whispered,— 

“T did not know, I did not guess! Oh, my | 
hero, my beloved, may Heaven have mercy on us 
both, and show me how to recompense your 
generosity and your love,” 

> * ” 





e a 


“ Have [ been ill long, Jardine ?” asked Lewis, 
turning weakly amongst his pillows. “I seem to 
have lost all count of tinie, and my mind is a 
perfect blank.” 

“You have lain here three weeks, sir. It all 
came about through your risking your life for 
that child. His people have never so much as 
troubled to write a line of thanks ; but every- 
body else has been most kind, You will be sur- 
prised to learn how many friends you have. And 
Miss Carmina~— Keep quiet, sir, or I will tell 
you nothing. Miss Carmina has been here every 
lay, and she’s juet worn to a shadow through 
fretting over you. Ab! we did her gross wrong, 
When we thought her neglectful and false. But 
there, she will tell you all, better than I can hope 
to do. But, sir, I must say this, Miss Carmina } 
is a jewel ; and he’s a happy man that wins 
her |” ; 

Then Doctor Bruce came, aud his was a painful 
duty to perform. No otber dare tell Lewis the 
ghastly truth, The voice which had so long 
velighted the most cultured circles would be 
heard no more—it was completely gone ; never 
‘oy more would it make music for a breathless 
throng, or by ite power and pathos bring tears to 
the eyes of those who heard, 

With a groan Lewis turned his face to the 
wall, and so Bruce left him. A host of bitter 
thoughts crowded upon him; vain was it now to 
dream that Carmina could be won; he wae 
practically useless, and but a very small sum of 
his splendid earnings remained for the rainy day, 
He had been too generous, perhaps too careless, 
ever to amass afortune, And now! Better death 
than that cruel and uncertain future. Whilst 
he lay brooding thus, the door was gently opened, 
Turning his weary head he saw a vision of beauty, 
and his heart failed him utterly. 

“Do not come to mock me,” he said heavily, 
forl am in sore straiis, and my strength has 





| called Carmina Borrisso, whilst the once great 


| And her eyes are full of love as she says to her 





failed mea,’ 





There followed the soft rustle of velvet robes’ 
then Carmina was bending over him, her tears 
were falling softly on his face, her broken voice 
was saying,— 

“ My dear! ob, my dearest dear! [ come a 
suppliant to you---never to mock yeu |~—-but for 
the blessed words you have spoken, not knowing | 
what you eaid~-I dare not open wy heart to you. 
But 1 love you! I love you! For your sake I 
lost fortune and position, glad to think thas | 
could so prove my gratitude and my devotion to 
you! Do not eend me away ; let all my life be 
given up to you.” 

“ Oh, sweet and dear one, it is too late for love 
Tam so much older than you, I have nothing to 
offer ; even my voice has gone.’ . 

“But mine remaine, And my joy shall bein | 
working for you. Do not compel me to plead 
my own cause, it is a hard thing for a womay to 
do. I am all alone in the world, only for you ; 
only as your wife can I stay, for heart bas spoken 
to heart. Lewis! Lewis! will you still bidgge 
go ? ” 

“Heaven forgive me if I sin against you! but 
it is too hard to say good-by.” 

With a little sob she laid her mouth to bis, 
and they remained silent whilst the happy 
momente went swiftly by; for Love, perfected 
by trial and sorrow was with them, and the 
wiater world had blossomed into a Paradise, 

* - * 


The loveliest, most popular singer in society is 


tenor is fast making a name as a composer of 
great merit, 

There are little ones in the Twickenham nar- 
sery whose greal delight is to see “ mamma,” in 
all the bravery of silks and jewels, as she kisses 
them before going to the nightly performance. 


adoring husbaad,---- 

“ T cannot envy Giotto and Musa for they have 
no treasures like to mine; no childish prattle 
makes glad their home. Oh, my dear! my dear! 
Tam the happiest woman on earth |’ 


THE END, 











UNDER A CLOUD. 


—_ i i0i-— 
CHAPTER XXI{I. 


Iv seemed to Sir George avd Lady Fellowes 
that no trouble had been like unto theirs; with 
their only daughter eo ill that Dr. Haricy expected 
each moment to be her last; with pecunlary 
cares pressing on them thick and fast, they | 
thought their cup was full, but when Mr. Armi. | 
tage came with the news that Percy was lying | 
in the Cottage Hospital at Durton, with a pistol | 
shot in his left shoulder, they felo in abter 

| 


{ 


| 
} 
| 
| 





despair, 

The young Vicar “came out” in times of 
sorrow like the present, showing himee!f possessed | 
of far more character and common sense than | 
people would have ¢redited him with at other | 
moments, 

* Indeed, it was impossible to bring him home,” | 
he told Sir George. ‘I heard the pistol fired ; bad 
J arrived only a minute sooner [ right have been 
in time to ward off the shot, Robert Lang is in 
the Durton lock-up, and will be taken from there 
fora formal examination before the magistrates 
to-morrow ; meanwhile all that good aursiuy | 
and medical skillcan do for your son will be | 
faithfully tried, and we must hope that youth | 
and a good constitution may pu!l him through. 
It would have been certain death to attempt to 
bring him all these miles in his state.” 

“JT can’t understand,” said Sir George, 
wearily, ‘what offence you had against Lang, 
What on earth took you to Durton, Mr, Armi- 
tage %”” 

The Vicar coloured like « schoo! girl. 

“T hada slight difference with wy sister this 
morning. A bag of money (chiefly belouging to 
the ish charities), which I hai iutended te 
pay into the bank to-day waa mis<ing. 





| said, gravely, 


| which would have touched ali 


| dict’s in London, and he says there is 4 





“J had locked it up myself in a drawer of my 
writing-table, and [ knew that it muss have beer 
wilfully stolen withic the last three days, Pene- 
lope suspected the servants and wanted to 
question them, buat I discovered accidentally 
she had admitted this Mr. Morton te my stuely 
two days before Miss Durant’s Aight, and weft 


{him alone there while she ovpied outa recipe 


he professed himself anxious to have. 

“Knowing the grave doubes Mr, Vellowes had 
of Morton's identity with Lang, [ made up my 
mind to give him ia charge for stealing my pro 
perty, thinking if he were really Lang it musb 
come out at the inquiry, 

{went over to Durton and with two police- 
men called at Morton’s lodgings. We were told 
he was fishing by the river-bauk aud wentio pue- 
suit; I did not actually see him fire the pistdl, 
but T heard the report, and from the position 
which Mr. Fellowes waa found the wound could 
pot have been «elf-inflicted.” 

Sir George broke down vtterly. 

“What am I todo!” he «aid with a groan; 
“ how can I leave my wife alone when every hour 
may be Barbara’a last, yot how can { let Porcy be 
ill and die, perhaps among strangers ¢” 

Dr. Harley decided the question for the dis 
tracted father 

“You can be of no use hero, Sir George,” he 
“aud it sears to me your right 
place is with Percy. I will do ali g iriend can do 
for Lady Fellowes and Barbara.” 

Sir George yielded ; he was s0 overwhelmed 
with grief it wae o relief to him to hove the dle- 
cision taken outof his hands. Jie sent down te 
High Cliff Lodze and begged! bis favourite, Alfee, 
to come to The lowers at once, then he dreve 
off to the railway station with Mr. Armitage, 

Alice was only too thankful for the summons. 
Mr, Willet’s clerk had arrived and dismissed 
Mrs, Jocelyn; the utter lonelinesy and desulation 
of the Lodge filied Alice with nervous fears, and 
though she still longed for her cousin’s retyrn, 
and never thought of leaving High Oliff, she wae 
glad to be at The Towers and de ali in her 
power for Lady Fellowes, 

The cottage hospital at Durton boasted ane 
smal! private ward chiefly reserved for dangeroua 
cases or private patients who could pay for the 
loxury of solitude, Here Sir George found his 
fon. 

Percy was perfectly couscious, only 
a feveri-h sparkie in his eyes, aud 
thankful to see his father, 


there way 
he seeme: 


“Don't let him taik too mueh,” aad the 
white-capped nurse to Sir George, “ butt think 
there is aomething on his mind, if you jet hin 
tell is you he would sleep better, 

She went away to jeave the father and sen 
alone. Mr. Armitage would have fuliowed ber, 


but a wistful glauce from Perey stop; him, 
and he bent nearer to catch the weak wei) ling 
words, 

“Tt was you who found me?” 

‘Yes, Jonly wish L had come soower. I was 
after that fellow on my own account. He has, 
I believe, robbed me of fifty pounds,” 

“ Pather,” there was a pathos in Perey’s voiee 
hearts, “it wae 
. Benes 


hild, Li 


quite trne, He married Barbary at Su 
he fs to be punished this will come out.” 

“Don's fret over it, my dear bey,” said Sir 
George, aflectionately, “1 have suffered ao iinok 
from this man’s villainy, even the shame of the 
world knowing he is my child's husband can’t 
compare to the relief of being free of hi. 

© You will prosecute him then ?”’ 

“Av,” said Sir George, brukenly. “Do you 
think [ could forgive bom for shooting you?” 

The nurse tame back and preeeribed perfeot 
ret for the patient, The doctor was goiag to 
administer a sedative, and t invalid would 
probably sleep under its intla: ace for sowe houty 
They might come back in the evening to see how 
he was,” 

* There’a a very good hotel nacre,” said Noel 
Artaftage, who seemed quite to have taken tha 
couimand of Sir George. “We hai better cnagage 
roome there and then jo to the police-sterion,” .., 

“Do you mean you will stay io Darien{” 
asked the poor old father, 
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“ZT muct stay till after the examination to- 

mrow, and Fam eure you are too upset to be 
left alone, Sir George.’ 

They engrged the room, a private parlour (so 
hd landlord called it) and two bedrooms: then 
Mr. Armitage made his old friend take a com- 


fortable arm ehair and broached. the subject ; 


which must be decided before they went to the 
police-station.” 

‘Have you quite made up yonr mind, Sir 
George? Even now it micht be possible to keep 
back Morton’s identity with Lang.” 

‘| doa’t want it kept back,” said Sir George, 
irrjtably, “ but there’s one thing I should like 
befure the case comes on——to have my daughter's 
ntakriage cor ificate and to find out if it is true 
there iy a child.” 

‘ou ehal have the certijicate. 1 will go to 
London for it myself,. lam afraid the other is 
nore dificult, unless———” 

“Go on,” said Sir George 
yours can hurt me, Arcitage. 
pride bas been brought so low I don’t seem to 
feel even the disgrace of my own child having 
uate @ Clandestine warriage.” 

“T was only going to say Mise Fellowes might 
yet recover sufficiently to tell you everything.” 

‘* Barbars. loved ali children,” eaid Sir George, 
pugousty, “She always did, amd yet I'm asked 

héiieva she deserted a baby of her own. It 


“ay 


“No words of 
I tel! you my 


uutist bave been a baby for it’s ever two years 
sine ehe left home for a single day.” 
Nhe taterview with the police produced two 
: j 


ite. The examivation would be at ten o'clock 
ci day, but the prisoner might prefer the 
rates to deal summarily with the case o 








2 robbery; in se prompt evidence rust |'they would take your word. I was married to 
be forthcoming to id-ntify him with that Robert | Robert Lang three years ago, lest January, ‘at St. 
we W sploits vere so widely known. Benedict's Church, London. I told my mother I 
ag !y e@ will have to appear,” said the | wax going to the sisterhood, where 1 sometimes 
say, ruetuily, “for she left him elone in the | stayed, but really 1 went with my husband 
siady. Then there's the le’ who saw him fing |\to lodgings, in Alpha-road, for a fortnight, 
way lev in which my money was, Theiz | “TY loved him so I believed all he said ; he told 
videnve orgkt to convict him, but how about | me my father would never consent to our engage- 
he ice ution ¢" | ment but if we were married nothing could part 
‘Harley aud rmyeelf,” g.id Sir George, “ two | us.” 
ustwortliy witnesses,” | There was a pause, then Barbara went on,— 
Besides, vhere’s the ottack on Mr. Fellowes,” | “There came a time when I felt our marriage 
wonb on t inspector. ‘if be gets off the | must be acknowledged and Robert epoke to my 
harge of thiofs ever so, I should esy he'd be } father asking his consené to our engagement, 
suimitted to trial for an attempt to murd Papa was furious and said be would never let me 
caus your mind easy, Sir George, he'll | marry his paid servant. I wanted to confess the 
10 al *h our fingers this time, and wh truth, but my husband would not let me. I 
we've @one ».cl him there's the Colouial govern. | went to atay with an old school-fellow and then 
nt anxious to take charge of bim.” jon to Alpha-road, I found out the lodgings 
Miss pe Wea so angry with her brother ; where we had been so happy and asked the land. | 
hal she woul. d. nothing to assist his cause; she | lady to take meio. My baby was born there, 
of her evidence io the shortest answers she | When she was a month old, Robert wrote that I 
ould fraue, and put as little information into | must come home. Papa was getting vexed at my 
bem as she could; but the case was dead long absence, and I must leave the child in | 
agtinst the prisoner from tbe first. He was | London. 
suvieted of theft and was remanded for a week |’ “He had managed fo make me fear him then, 
a the of charge to eee if Mr. Feiiowes | it was « kind of mesmeric influence I could not 
recovered » the event of hig death, Lang’s | resiet ; I deserted my child, I left no clue to my 
Feuce would ul murder | whereabouts and 1 came home. 
Every mei cf the bench knew Sir George | “ Nobert made me promise never to mention 
Fellowes end felt for him in his trouble, his | our marriage or the baby, A few weeks passed, 


infatuation tor ‘ais fi 


sonh bir ri¢ his 


g secretary had |: deed 
r’s biizhied life, his 





mi'* cruel injuiries, his own pecuniary embe 
aigments wore a heavy price te 

2. 

There waa nothing but sympathy and kindness 


r the neighvour who had auffered so terribly, 
M Armudge was thaukful to leave Sir 
orge ia such frieudly lands, for he felt forced to 
exve Durton after the examination, not only to 





a flying visit to High Cliff and arrange io be 
2wey from his parish till the following Saturd 


yal aleo because it was fnportant someone ehoul: 
Loudon and search the register of St, Bene- 
liet's Church for proof of Barbara’s marriage. 

Pe went he Towers to take the latest 
. Perey to his mother. It was Alice Melville 
ao veceive him, her eyes heavy with 
meahed tears, her face pale with watching, the 
terrible exverienee, of the last week seemed t 
wave changed her from a child to a woman. 

‘Lf am -so plid you have come,” she told the 
Vieay, gravely, “Dr. Harley says that the end 
can not le Barbara las asked to 
HES YOu. 





ao tt 


wb eotrne 
be game 


ar off now and 


a a a ee 


pay jor one mis- | to avoid prosecution, 


{| a stranger’s mercy. 
i 
! 


news | 





Dees she know about Percy.” 
“Oh no, she cannot understand why he and her 
| father do uot come to her, she is quite conscious 
| and { think she knows she is going from us and 
18 Ziad, 
In ove of the spacious chambers at The Towers 
As he 
the threshold of the room, Noel Armi- 
tage felt for the first time in his life how very 
little we really know of those around us, 

Daricg bis year’s residence at High Cliff he had 
seen Barbara coastanily, they had met at the bed 
side of the sick, at the Isst hours of the dying ; 
he had thought he knew Miss Fellowes as well as 
any man can know @ woman who is neither his 
mother, wife, or sister, he had respected her for 
her goodness and regarded her well nigh as a 
saint, and all the while she was keeping from 
him and from her family a terrible secret. All 
the’ while she wae suffering a slow martyrdom 
uuknown to those who loved her more dearly 
thap their lives, 

Yt is the Vicar, dear,” said Lady Fellowes, 
look of thankfulness crossing her face as she met 
Noe! Armitage’s kind blue eyes. 

“J am so glad, don’t go mother, dear, I waui 
you to stay, it is so dark and I am tired.” 

The sweet, summer sunshine was pourivg into 
the room ever as she spoke, but the mists of 
| death were gathering before her eyes, to Barbara 
| Fellowes it was “ very dark.” 

The mother gave ler a restorative which stood 
| at band ; it geemed to-give her a little fictitious 
| sirength, her voice was clearer, and less faltering. 
| “J want you to know all,” she said to Mr. 

Armilage, ‘‘ because if anyone doubts the truth 


the fair daughter of the house lay dying. 
crossed 








| aud then the blow came, He was turned away 
‘from The Towers. He had forged my father’s 
name for a large sum, and he fled from England 
But I was not free even 
| then. He wrote often. He made me get money 
aud send hin. Mr. Armitage, ever since my 
| fatal marriage I seem to have been just a tool in 
| bis hands, 1 could not, dared not resist his will. 
I, who had been broughs up with notions of 
atrict honour, stole my father’s money and robbed 
him like & commen thief. 1 who had always 
held all children sacred, left my own little oue to 


“They tell me he has deceived another, that 
| Olive Durant believes herself his wife. Mr. 
Armitage, will you go to Olive and tell her she is 
free, for he was my husband before ever he ‘saw 
her face, Tt will be in time to save Olive from 
au Yering as Lhave done. I would have spoken 
| sooner had I known how she had been wronged, 

I loved her dearly, ever since I found her in the 
| snew, She is rich, so rich that whet would tax 


,; my father’s means would be nothing to her, so 
| ask her, if she forgives me, to be kind to my baby 


t girl, 


| “Poor little Barbara! I'd like to have secu 
| her once before I went away. There will be no 
home for her here because she is Ais child ; but 
I thiuk Olive will be so glad to find she is free 
that she will help my little girl, 

My baby’ll never know her mother. Her bad, 
cruel mother, who deserted her, and yet I loved 
her always. When I heard a child’s cry, Talways 
thought of little Barbara. Perhaps she’s dead, 
poor baby, the world’s a cold, cruel place for a 
child who has no mother,” 

Mr, Armitage beat over the dying girl, 

“T will give your message to Olive Durant, I 
know she will take care of your child and, my 
poor friend, take comfort that at least the little 
one has. not fallen into her father’s hands.” 

‘To be ruined body and soul,” Barbara shud- 
dered, then she wandered on, but her mind waa 
clouded now, and it was the strange thoughts 
which flitted across her brain she uttered, rather 
than avy clear, coherent wishés. 

“TY found her in the snow and brought ber 
home to take my place, and be a blessing to 
them. Olive will make sunshine here when I 
am gone, Young, did they say? Young to die, 
aye, but I am co tired. [ think one doesn’t 
count life by years But by what one suffers, and 
I'm glad to go.” 

“lad to leave she, Barbara?” asked Lady 
Fellowes brokenJy, as she kissed her child. 

-“Qlad to go and be at rest,” an.weiud Bar- 
bara. ‘Up there, mother dear, one mistake 
Goeen’t wreck all the future, Up there one can 
blot owt the past.” 

She was silent so long that both the watchers 
thought the troubled spirit had fled, but sud- 
denly sie opened her beautiful eyes and fixed 
therm full on the Vicar’s face, 

“Don't take me far away. Let mesleep ir. 
our own churchyard, and let the grasa and 
daisies cover me. Tell Olive to think kiadly of 
me when she goes by in her white dress to be 
married, tell her to drop a flower on my grave. 
I loved flowers so, and there were none when I 
was married. It wae cold and dark and desolate; 
but for Olive and Percy it will be sunshine.” 

She fell back dead. Lady Fellowes uttered 
one bitter sob. 

“He killed her, Mr. Armitage,” crie? the poor 
mother in her anguish. “ Robert Lany as truly 
murdered Barbara as if he bed put a dagger 
through her heart.” 

“She is at rest now,” said the Vicar, gently. 
“Dear Lady Fellowes, try and take comfort 
from the thought she cannot suffer any more, 
and life at best could have been but a troubled 
thing for her after that one wistake; poor child, 
she loved not wisely but too well.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE summer was fading into autumn, and yet 
Alice Melville lingered at High Cliff Towers 
Mrs. Wyndham herself had made a pilgrimage 
iato Yorkshire for two objects ; to glean all sho 
could respecting the mysterious disappearance of 
Olive Durant, aud to warn her other niece that 
the doors of Adelaide House would be closed 
against her unless she returned at once to her 
luties there. 

The lawyer's wife had found, the nursery 
governess engaged in Alice’s place did not do 





—— ee 


half so much work, and was a great deal stricter 
than the spoilt children approved of, and so a3 
it costa far less to clothe a poor relation than to 
pay a hired instructress twenty pounds a year 
Mrs. Wyndham was more than willing to give 
Miss Smith warning and reinstate Alice in her 
old post, only there must be no shilly shallying ; 
she must come at once. 

She need not expect Olive would come back, 
there was something strange and eccqntric about 
the girl; she had said so from the very first, No 
doubé her vagaries would soon wear her out, she 
looked like a poor creature at the best, and then 
Alice would come in for a share of the wonderful 
fortune of which they had heard so much, 

But Alice Melville was no longer the meek, 
easily subdued child over whom Aunt Grace bad 
tyrannised. She knew (thanks to Olives 
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venerosity), she had money enough in her purse 

keep her for several months, and she had 
little fear of not finding another situation before 
i: was exhausted. She refused to return to her 
poudage at Adelaide House, and when Mre. 
Wynd) aca angrily enquired what she intended to 
do with herself, she confessed she had promised 
Lady Fellowes to stay with her during the first 
few mouths of her bereavement. 

"You'll be spoilt for anything useful, and how 
you cau jike to stay with a woman who is mourn 
ing one child, and daily expecting to hear of the ; 


death of another, I can’t make out, periins1 03 F 
you must have your way, only don’p conte the 


for help al viii ‘ vine oa. 
Mrs. W am P atthe Vicarage, 
where Po oeccer a com after her owu heart 
in Mies Armitage, bye. that lady's reign’ a6 
High Cliff was nearly ended, ARO ‘ 
Gentle and chivalrous to all woter, the Vicar 
had yielded to his sister from sheer force of 
habit, but their difference of opinion, re Robert 
Lang, alias Morton, had ro’ him to see how 
completely he had been led” by Miss Penelope. 
ie revolted from her absolut? government, and 
when she said huffily that if'she could not please. 


him: they had better part “company, he was 
ingrateful enough to agree with her, 
“But not unt you have fotind whether home,” 


he said kindly ; “you and I Have lived together 
too many years, Pen, for ug > part fii’ } 
think we shall both be ha 
but 1 would not for worlds hurry 

Miss Penelope retorted, ‘ths 
wanted her if he did nob, a ead 
advertisements fu a weekly | with consiser 
ible interest. Finally she applied for a post an 
matron of a hostel for indigent widows, and what 
was more astonishing, obtained it. The committee 
were, perhaps, influenced in their choice by Miss 
Penelope’s appearance; they doubtless thought 
she was strong-minded enough to rule the 
indigent widows with proper discipline, and check 
in the bud the little squabbles and plots with 
which they varied the monotony of life. 

To peep into the future it may be mentioned 
that the committee never regretted their selection. 
The hostel was as neat and orderly as possible 
under Miss Armitage’s régime, The expenses hal 
never been go low, and the establishment flour- 
ished exceedingly, The opinion of the fifty widows 
wae not asked, it would hardly have agreed with 
that of the committee, the’ indigent ladies com- 
plaining that the hostel was made more like 
prison than home to them. However, it is an ill- 
wind that blows no one any good, and the troubles 
of the fifty widows brought great peace to High 
Cliff parigh, and an intense relief to the Vicar 
thereoi, who, with his people, feli suddenly freed 
from a terrible yoke, 

But Miss Penelope was still his housekeeper 
when Mrs, Wyndham visited him. That lady’s 
stay in Yorkshire was a failure. She did not 
take Alice back into slavery, and che was not 
allowed to remove any of Olive Durant’s property 
from the Lodge As soon as she got back to 
London she interviewed Mr, Willet, but met 
with little encouragement from him. He 
assured her. he did not believe Miss Durant 
wae dead. As a fact, « cheque drawn by her 
had lately been presented and cashed by her 
bankers, If the young lady wished, .to keep her 
whereabouts a secret, she was free todoso. He 
ad not her address, and so could not undertake 
to forward letters,” 

“But if she is dead,” said Mrs, Wyndham, 
“just think of that. wonderful fortune being 
wasted, I think after a given time it ought to 
Le divided among her relatives.” 

Mr. Willet amiled, 

: “Perhaps, Madam, you will not beso anxious 
about Miss Durant's fortune when I tell you she 
made a will thedast time I saw her, giving every 
necessary direction about her property ; that 
will is in my safe, and the name of Wyndham is 
not mentioned in #.” 

Mrs. Wyndham went home-diecomfited, and 
Alice Melville felt she had broken her honds. 

It was a: month aince Barbara’s funeral, and 
Percy had been brought home weak and worn 
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of danger, which was the cause for unbounded 
thankfulness to all who loved him. 

It brought a lump into Alice’s throat to see 
the wistfiulness of the face she remem ered as so 
strong and merry, 
h)'The first time they were alone together he 
fisked her the question she felt was ov his lips. 
ee Alice, where is Olive ?” 

Alice shook her head. 

“ Have you heard nothing of i ~ {” 

“Nothivg. I think sometimes she must be 
dead.” 

“But has anyone tried to find ber?” cried 
Percy, impatiently, “Oh, if only Lang hadn't 
managed to make me a helpless log just when I 
wanted to begin the quest, I would have found 
her by now.” 

“Dr, Harley has done his best, Percy.” By 
some unspoken agreement they had gone back 
to the familiar terms of their childhood, and were 
Percy and Alice to each other. “ He went to 
Lénden aud made a great many inquiries ; heis 
sure Olive had no accident, and thas she didnot 
take a passage to Africa; he fancies she muet 
be still in town.” 

“Sutthere is no need to hide herself now,” 
said Perey; the nowspapers must have told her 
of Larig’# SYtest.” 

P “ Yes'S4 Mice hesitated, “ but will they-have 
told fier he was frea t” + Sip 
“eh dour Bidn’t fh’ come out at the fiedb°ex- 
amination that Lang*was married -to° poor 
“A engi? 

Yes,” gait Alice, frankly, bur the focal 
papers, out OF reapect to your father, kept ovt 
ae: LD adam and the Bordo: 
ies Only put Tang's diegracé would b 
‘trouble “Spe Ad Honoured family, his wife beirig 
the dadg of a genticman of large fortune, 
that would apply to Olive equaily with poor 
Barbara.” 

“Poor Barbara !”’ breathed Percy, sadly, “ and 
yet at times I could envy her.” 

“ Percy { " 

“You think me a coward, Alice” 

“No, but I can’t bear to see you so des- 

ding.” 

“Well,” said Percy, slowly, ‘‘there is not 
rauch to be cheerful about. Barbara's death has 
made an old man of my father, he will never 
hold up bie head again; then Lang’s crimes 
crippled the estutes so terribly that vot a penny 
of the principal of the mortgage has been paid, 
and I can’t sea how it ever will be. We are just 
ruined, Alice.” 

Nonsense,” said Alice, practically, ‘Sir 
George is not fretting for Barbara but for you ; 
he can’t bear to see you so sad and hopeless ; it 
seers to reproach bim with the past. If only 
you would cheer up and try bo get well, I do 
think Sir George and Lady Fellowes would be 
happier than they have been for years,” 

“ But I can’t ; I don’t see {auything to cheer 
up about. When I think of Olive alone in Lon- 
don, homeless, hopeless, friendlesa, I feel nearly 
mad,’ 


“T don’t believe Olive could be friencdless long,” 
said Alice; “she seems to me one of those 
people who win all hearts, and, then, if you are 
20 auxious about her why don’t you make haste 
sa get well so that you could go and look for 

er.” 

“T have no claim on her.” 

“J slways.thought you two were made for 
each other” said Alice, wistfully, “Now that 
we know Robert Lang had no claim on her, 
now that we know she ia as free as air, surely you 
won’t let your miserable pride wreck both your 
lives,” 

“Gently, Ally, don’t hit.a fellow when he’s 
down. Don’t you know I am a terribly. bad 
metch now for any girl, and 48 to aspiring to the 
hand of @ great: heiress. it, would .be uatold pre- 
sumption,” 

Alice looked straight into his eyes, 

“ J don’t believe Olive will ever be found unless 
you go to look for her, and. when people loye each 
other it does not matter which of them has the 
money.” 

“But I don’t know that Olive did love me, 





to the shadow of his former self, but still out 


once she always tried to avoid me,” 











sorta of different horrors,” 


“T am sure you will succeed if only you try ; 
has anyone told you of Barbara's last worda ?” 

He chook his head, 

“No one but you ever mentions Barbara to 
me ; a¢ though I could forget her! The silence 
toriures me,” 

Alice went on slowly. 

“Tt was just before the end, J think she bad 


| been wandering, but her mind was quite elear, 


then, and she eaid,-— 

“T found her in the snow and brought her 
home to be a blessing to them. Olive will make 
supshiag here when I ani gone,’ 

“Te that allt” 
‘Not quite, she sent a messaye to Olive.” 
», Tell it me?” 
ya ur ell Olive to think of me whén she ia married, 
and as she passes where I lie in ber bridal dress 
ask her to drop.one flower on my grave,” 

Percy's voice was broken, 

“And to think that Lang won two such hearts.” 

“TY don’t believe he did win Olive’s—her girlish 
faucy, perhaps, “4 not her heart, Percy. When 
will his caste ighed ?” 

“Tt is finished,” said Percy ; ‘' two years hard 
labour for the attack on aie, five for the forgeries 
{a man’s property is more valuable than his eon’s 


4 life, it ecems), but there is a question whether he 


spgridaie be handed over to the South African 
Overnment asan escaped convict, Anyway, be’ll 
be, well takeu cere of ai the public expense for 
some years e come.” 

a And yon will fry to get better,” pleaded 
Alice, “ that; you may look for Olive.” 

‘SI thought Armitage was looking for her , 
he’s alway$ running af to town.” 

* Be is trying to trace Barbare’s child.” 

Perey winced. . 

“TI suppese it ought to be provided for, but [ 
could never bear to see ib here. I am fond of 
most children but I © ald hate that one because 
it was Lang’s dauy iter.’ 

** Porbara left b- < little girl te Olive.” 

* What ?” 

“She seemed to think Olive would fove the 
poor little creature for her sake, that just because 
she might have suffered as Barbara did she wonld 
have compassion on the cbiid.” 

“And Armitage is trying to find the child, I 
should not have thought there would be much 
difficulty in it, most people would be too thankful 
to get rid of her.” 

* But there is so little clue to go ou. Barbara 
said she left the buby in Alpha-road, but there 
seems to be an Alpha-road in ever 80 many sub- 
urbs, Mr, Armitage is nearly in despair of find- 
ing the right one.” 

* He'd better advertiae.”’ 

" He's afraid of attracting pretenders claiming 
some child they want to get rid of is Barbara’s.” 

“TI can’t think why he troubles about it,” said 
Percy, discontentedly, “ it’s not his busines:,” 

“He promised Sir George to try and fiad the 
litile girl ; your father is like you, he cays he shall 
never care for her but he cannot bear to think of 
his grandchild brought up ov charity. If she can 


some cheap institution, but Mr, Armitage and 
both believe when Olive comes back she will take 
care of little Barbara.” 

“The Vicar is a good man,’’ said Perey, slowly, 
then, as he noticed the vivid blushes on Alice Mol- 
ville’s face, he remerabered bis old fancy that Mr. 
Armitage would fall in iove with the child of his 
predecessor and transplant Alice back to her old 
home. Well, he began to thick, that fancy might 
be realised some day.” 

“What became of Mrs. Jocelyn,” he went on 
a little pettishly, Percy did uot make at alla 
good invalid, especially now that.all the weari- 
ness of convalescence had begun. ‘ My father 
and Harley treat me just, like a big baby and 
tell. me nothing; they don’t seem to understand 
that suspense, is more wearing than anything 
and that [lie here hour afier hour imegiuing all 

ad 
Alice anderstood perfectly in bia weak state he? 
had ample time to brood over things and the 
silence: which Sir George and the doctor main- 
tained over anything connected with the past 
only irritated him ; she was only a girl, but she 





knew exactly how Percy felt, aad that in his 


be found he ia going to pay for her education at). 
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present atate it was far ter for him to speak of 
than brood over them in secret. 
forelyn was Lang’s sister,” she said 
gr y ; “you know the Vicar always suspected | 
rdon saw Lord Tollington, and 
x very sharp measures, He offered 
indred a year on condition that 





she went abroad an ver returned to England. 
She held out UH Lang was convicted and then she 
accepted t) I seemed to feel,” went 
on Alice, “ Olive was safer when Mrs. J 
Fone 


of that womar 
she hated Olive ip h 


7 hea t 
“You were sloseat friend, have you no 
idea where she can have «one ? 
Alice shook her head 


but I feel 





and | know 


and J 


he is in England 





” 


18 NOT MENTIONED MISS DURANT’S WILL,” SAID 


the doctor privately he thought this illness had 
ruined Percy’s temper, * 

“Not a bit of it,’ said Dr. Harley, warmly. 
“T grant he sceme as conirary as possible at 
present. I expect he is having a very hard 
struggle with himself; but he'll come out of the 
onflict safely. You may have suffered terrib!y 


| through one of your children, Sir George, but 


| you will be proud of the other yet.”’ 


ocelyn was | 


think if on ou wer obg enough to go and | 
look for her you would find her sooner than avy- 
one else. 't wae you to whom she told the story 
of her wreiched marriage. It ought to be you to 
give her the good news that it was no rea) mar- 
riage at all; coring Oiive beck to High Cliff Lodge, | 
and then we shall ali be happy again,” 

i Vv Sh :] head, 

* Things ercan be the same again ; think of 

she mt suffered in these weeks. Do 

you know, Alice, T made up my mind she must be 
dead. JT thought if she were alive she would 


surely have written when she saw the report of 





Lang's aesau!t on m 
i believe she is alive,” returned Alice, firmiy, 
nd J think she has only mad ‘ign because | 
ahe si hinks she is Lang’s wif 
The only apparent result of this conversation | 


was aa increased irritability on Percy's part. He 


actually accused Dr. Harley of deceiving him, 
when the sician told him he was on the high 
road ti very, und would be quit 2 wellin a 
month, if only he did not retard hia progress by 
worrying. lic horrified his mother by insisting 


on going ont long before she thought it safe. He 
slightest interest in his father’s 
plans for retrenchment, aud he waa altogether so 
desponding and untractable that Sir George told 


- 
tovk not the 


| 
| 


{ 


| his wife. 
battle in his heart, but I rather think love will | 
| said she could not leave her friends while they 
| were in auch trouble, 


“But what can he have on his mind except 
our own trovbles. Before his illness he never 
seemed to care about money. Why- should he 
be utterly cast down now because we are in such 
straits.’ 

Dr. Harley smiled. _ 

“ Percy is suffering from a very old complaint, 
Sir George, and he has taken the fever very 
badly, He is passionately in love with Olive 
Durant, but his pride forbids him trying to find 
her, because eh@ happens to be somewhat richer 
than he is. He longs to set out on ths quest, 
but he knows if he and Olive met again, he would 
fling a!l scruples to the wind and ask her to be 
Love and pride are fighting a pitched 


triumph.” 

"She was a sweet creature,” said Sir George, 
feelingly, ‘‘and my poor girl loved her. ‘Bar- 
bara’s foundling’ was my pet name for Olive 
Durant. Well, Percy is a simpleton if he lets 
pride prevent his finding her; but, after all, 
Harley, could he find her, sie seems to have 
vavished like a shadow.” 

* Mr. 
that she cashed a cheque for a hundred pounds 
quite recently at the Imperial Bavk.” 

** Cashed it herself?” 

* No, it was taken to the bank by a respectable 
middle-aged woman. Of course the signature 
being perfectly in order there were no grounds 
for questioning her, Indeed, the money was 
paid by a clerk who had never even heard of 
Miss Durant’s strange disappearance,” 

“Well,” said Sir George slowly, “TI believe 
she'll be found yet. The dying have clearer 


Willet declares she is in London, and | 





-. KB PETHERIE BO 


MP, WILLET, WITH A SMILF, 


sight than other people, and with her last breath 
my Barbara declared that Olive would came back 
to us,” 

Perey was still something of an invalid when 
Miss Penelope departed to rule over the indigent 
widows, //c was perhaps the least astonished of 

is family when about a week later the Vicar 
came up to the Towers and asked Sir George's 
permission to propose to Alice Melville, 

“You seem to me far more her guardian than 
those relations at Penge, and she is staying under 
your roof,” said Noel Armitage, “so it is only 
right I should ask your consent. I am not a 
rich man, Sir George.- I haven’t a penny except 
my income from the living ; but I can give Alice 
back the home of her childhood, and I think my 
love will make up to her for want of wealth.” _ 

“You've my best cousent, Armitage,” said Sir 
George, warmly, “but, as she’s under age, I 
fasey you'll have to get Mr, Wyndham’s also 
before you're married.” 

But there was no taik of an early marriage a 
present. Alice accepted Noel, confessing she 
loved him dearly ; but when he pleaded for a 
very short engagement she shook her head, and 


“Jn fact,” said Noel, smiling, “you have 
made up your mind to provide Lady Fellowes 
with another daughter first.” 

“That is just it,” she answered. 
bear to go away till Olive comes home.” 

‘Don’t you know, Alice, a great many people 
think Olive Durant is dead ?” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Alice, stoutly. “1 
am quite eure she will come back some day.” _ 

And Noel Armitage heartily wished Miss 
Durant would do so promptly, since on the date 
of her return depended that of his wedding. 


(To be continued.) 


“T can’t 








One of the most perfect pieces of mechanies 
in the human body is the hand, 
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“THERE ARE BRIGHTER DAYS IN STORE FOR YOU, DEAR DON,” MILLICENT WHISPERED, COMFORTINGLY, 


Q MISTRESS MINE! 


— 0 — 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“AWAY FROM THE OLD HOME AGAIN,” 


“My darling, what do you think?” Sir Angus 
Adair said, repeating his question, 

“Oh, you must tell-me! ’ Guinevere answered, 
just a little wearily, yet battling valiantly and 
conscientiously with the insidious sense of bore- 
dom which somehow invariably oppressed ‘er 
a in the companionship of her accepted 
over, 

“TY will, Guinevere,” he said at once, “ Well, 
you must know, my dear one, that I was in town 
the whole of yesterday, and did not get back to 
Grayminster until quite late last; evening-—too 
late, deay, to think of disturbing you and Mrs, 
Wentworth here at Ivylands; for I saw your 
lights in the upper windows. 

“My motive in going to London, Guinevere, 
was to put myself, as I promised you the other 
day ‘hat I would, under the examination of a very 
lever and eminent physician in Hariey-street—I 
mean, Dr, Spencer Robinson—ahd -he, I am 
thankful to be able to tell you, assures me simply 
ind solemnly that no ground whatever exists 
either for alarm in the present or for anxiety in 
ihe future, so long as I am careful to avoid all 
superfuous fatigue and exertion, and, what 
wight be far worse still, the risk of undue excite- 
ment, 

“What he means me to understand and 
remember, my darling, is that, although a big 
strong fellow in the prime of manhood, I must, 
under existing cireumstances, nuree and be care- 
ful of my strength, as it were, And; Guinevere, 
Cearest, you may rest well assured that I ehall do 
80 new,” lowering his voice to the fondest of 
lovers’ whispers—-“ now that I possess something 
*0 precious to cherish and to live for, something 
to render life trebly dear ! a 

Of course, the doctor warns me that I ‘Yhust 





occasionally suffer from those troublesome epasins 
—as you are aware, my darling, I have been 
accustomed to suffer lately ; but if ffose brief 
attacks are all that I have to dread in the 
matier, why, I do not so much mind after 
all. 

“TI have endured the pain of it more than once, 
and therefore can endure it again, since it has to 
be borne now and ther, it seems. Thus you see 
that, in a manner, it is all right, Guinevere,” 
concluded Sir Angus Adair, hopefully, “and the 
relief to know, and to fee! too, that it is indeed 


| 0 is simply tiemendous,” smiled he, 


Guinevere gave him a faint answering 
smile. 

“TY should not say that yours was at all an 
excitable disposition, Augus,” she said: “and of 
course that is a great thing in your favour, We 
need entertain no fear, then, o. that score, need 
we?” 

He laughed contentedly. 


ec nf al > ) | ; . e A 
No, my dear one. In fact, [ scarcely know | AS suet 6 Gibeatede: Wentirontl 


the meaning of the word. My great love for you, 
sweetheart, may perhaps have in it something of 
passionate excitement, but that is all ’~-lowering 
his voice fondly to her ear again. ‘“‘ Ah, Guinevere, 
Guinevere!” he cried, with swift and sudden 
passion, “if you only knew—-if you could only 
guess—how dearly I love you ; how my own life 
is, 88 it were, bound up in yours; how entirely 
your joy and sorrow and suffering are mine like- 
wise—you would at Jeast, 1 think, my darling, be 
grateful for the intensity and the reality of it 
all ! ” 

“Oh hush, hush !” she breathed, shivering in 
spite of herself. “J am grateful, Angus, beliove 
me—grateful for everything—never, never doubt 
it!” 

“And grateful only #” he questioned, with a 
winning kindliness that touched humility. 
“Nothing more, Guinevere }” 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course!” she made answer 
hurriedly, a restless, frightened sort of look tak- 
ing swift expression in her eyes. ‘“ Angus, you 
know, we ought to go in to mother—she will be 








go glad to hear of the favourable issue of your 
London journey. Come!” 

She withdrew her hand from his arm as she 
spoke, and moved towards the house. 

“ Stay--give me one moment! ” 
treated, 

Turning, ehe saw hita draw out from an inner 
pocket of his morniug-coat a flat parcel wrapped 
im fine white paper, 

He tore off the flimsy paper covering, and dis- 
closed a crimson ruasia leather case, the spring 
of which he touched and the lid flew lightly 
open. 

There, in its glossy bed of whitest, pearlies' 
satin, lay gleaming and flashing a massive chain 
of gold, fashioned in the form of a serpent, with 
a large golden locket monogrammed in brilliants 
of the first water attached to the beautiful 
necklace, 

He took it out from its soft white sheeny bed, 
and, with his own hands, clasped is around the 


he en- 


«A souvenir of London town—-with my love,” 
he said. “ Does it please you, my dear 
one?” 

She could not speak at first—she covlu not 
thank bim yet. 

The consciousness of her own complete un- 
worthiness was weighing heavily upon her sou! 
just then; and the unbidden tears, springing 
thickly to her eyes, blinded them so much that 
she could scarcely see him. 

“ You are far too good to me,” she murmured 
brokenly at last. ‘I do not deserve so—so much 
at your hands—you will kill me with kindness, 
Angus! How can I ever thank you for this 
lovely gift!’ touching the glittering serpent and 
pendant locket with her trembling fingers— 
“ still, please believe me when I aay that I do like 
it, and shall value it always very, very much, and 
will never forget to wear it at fitting opportuni. 
ties, because-——because you have given it to me, 
Angus |” : 

Her gentle, ordinary words of thanks and praise 
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vere to him, how 
by woman's lips 

Why, it is not halé good enough for you, my 
precious,” he caid, tenderly. “Had it been 
possible to have obtained for you a better thing 
f its kind avywhere in all London, it should 
have been yours, my own |” 

She lifted her beautiful, tear-dimmed eyes to 
the kindly, bearded, trustful face.above her. 

‘It ie ® perfect treasure,’ she said, softly, 
“and I would vot have it different for the 
world.” a 

“And you.will keep it for ever and ever?tfer 
ny sake }"\dntertegated he, smiliig “happily 
down on her with ‘@ world of adoration ithis 
tender gaze,i@® she stood there, still trembiiagen 
little, before him. 

Yes, Angus,” catme the earnest, low reply, 

for ever and ever—fer your sake,” 


Ob, if she couldwomly loveshim! But that 
ould never be, " 
+ 


£ * v a 

Not until the last week in April wea Mr. Main- 

waring senior to be found at his oid post in the 

ffice, busy and contented once more, surrounded 
by the work which he loved, 

Oi the gout altack itself he had long since bee: 
cured completely ; 
come a severe rheumatic cold, and upon the heels 
of the rheumatiem sundry other ailraents of a 
slighter character, one giving place to anviher in 
pain*ul succession; 80 that, altogether, before the 
id gentleman wes absolutely free and himself 
again, the spring was far advanced, ari Mr. 
Mainwaring hed been a martyr and a prisoner 
for upward of seven weeks 

So Dr, Jack Roy had been proved to be wrong 
in his earlier prediction, and he had found there 
a patient al the great red house in the Gray- 


miuster High Street for & period considerably 
longer than he had at first anticipated, 

And Dr. Jack, for more reasons than one, wae 
thankful, intensely tlankful, taat things had 
been ordained. Ordained thus by an all-wise 





Heaven? Well, yes, he was inclined to think so 
now 

On the very day that Mr. Mainwaring senior 
returned to his office duties, his son Loudon— 
who during the whole time of hia father’s im- 
prisoument upstairs had stuck j dtiently and un- 
complainingly to th next door— 
spoke casually of leaving Grayminster again for 
his’ eontinenial abiding-place, whence he had 
journeyed home in cbedience to Milly’s summons 

It would seem as if the sole desire of his heart 
vas to be as far away as jossible from Gray- 
minster and its vicinity before the dawn of 
Guinevere Wentworth’s wedding day the 
approaching eighth of May. 

Never had he seen her once 
alternoon when they tad met ail so unexpectedly 
in the Mainwariugs’ shadowy old drawing-room, 
they two, face to face again ab last, after many 
days, and when , a3 it chanced, her errand 
had been especially to Loudon’s sisters, to ask 
them to be present as bridesmaids at her 
marriage with Sir Aogus Adair. 

He ‘ad no wish to sce her again—ior 
good could come of ib # 


office-chair 


since that wretched 


what 
Meeting was misery. 


The pain of beholding with forced and un- | 











r, the sweetest ever uttered | the chaffiuches aud sparrows, amongst the new!ly- 


lecked branches, were chirping shrilly and in- 
cessautly as they fluttered ard hopped from 
mossy twig to twig. 

By the sides of the broad grass-paths the tulips 
were réaring their heavy heads, glowing and 
gorgeous and tall, with their crimson and saffron 
stripes, and powdery hearts of deepest, loveliest 
purple. 

The morning dew still eparkled on lawn and 
flower-bed, like wine-drops sprinkled from some 
fkiry chalice ; and the canary-hued butterflies, 
Rovering round and above the swaying, gently- 
Cony é-ing hollyhocks; seemed almost strangers as 
yetto their fragile, floury wiugs. 

‘Pte Wir was the breath of a lazy west'wind 
laden with the richness of sweet spring fragrance 
—odour# of clove and musk commingled—and 
the fairtwky overhead, wherein the larks were 
trilling, was blue, seit were, thr@gigh a thin and 
misty veibwhich would ‘part and Uleappear as thé 
day waxed-older antl warmer, @ 

Ander the house-tops and @imneys, from 
the tower of St. Eve's, came the’sweet chiming of 
the bells for mornipg serview++Or (# matins,” as 


| Ursula’Mainwariogtwould hereianid 


Loudon Mainwaring, almost for ¢h@ first time 


but following on the gout bac | siace his recent sojourn ab heme, way speaking 


| out@reely to Millisentof Guinevore#Wentworth ; 





| 


| 


natural eoldnesa the loveiy face it was now folly | 


and sin to love, was a great deal t 
lasting for the young man 
a 


to bear with plilos- 


if hecould possibly avoid it, for he kuew that he 
loved her as dearly as ever 

nd he knew too, madness though it was, that 
he never would cease to love Guinevere. Still it 
was manlier and wiser that he should conscien- 

isly try his hardest to do so, albeil the task in 
juestion was a despairful and hopeless on 
enough | 

It was the morning of the day before that one 
of his eecond departure, and M'llicent and Loudon 
Mainwariog were strolling together round. che 
lear old-fashioned home garden, in the misty 
olden light of the warm spring sun. 

The ancient, well-trained espaliera, and crooked, 
stooping old pear-trees had now unfolded and 
put forth the tendereat of tender green leaves, 
nd the palesd of pick ani! snow blossoms, and 


He neither wished nor dared to soe her again, | 


veute and | 


| 


; to think of it, Milly ! 
| name of Heaven, can she wilfully thrust her neck 


' head sadly. 





and Milly, with her haad linked"Mvingly and 
sympatheticaly ‘hrough her brothefesarm, was 
thinking regretially tonHerself;’ eed she 
often thought, how different, how happily different 
things might havédbeem for: them allahad Guine- 
vere Wentworth been only tame to hereelfiand the 
man she loved Bh 

You need not-take the troubleteeewrite and 
Informa me as to how she lookedand bore her- 
self,” Don was sayiug moodily, “or anything 
like that, you know. In fact, you need not 
write to me for s month afterwards, uniess you 
particularly wish te do so—then I should be safe 
from «ll unpalatable details. A woman’s pen as 
a rule runs away with her ; and you would stab 
me through a dozen times without knowing it,” 

“T hardly think so, dear,’ returned Millicent, 
gently. ‘* However, I understand,” 

“{ don’t believe, you know,’ went on the 
young nian passionately, “ that she cares a straw 
about the man whom she has elected to marry; 
and if that is really the case, what in the world 
will her future with him be like, One shudders 
How, I wonder, in the 


into so terrible a noose,” 

He frowned darkly, and hia jaw looked very 
squace and set, 

“She does not love him as she oughi--that is 
poly too evident,” Millicent obeerved, shakiog her 
* And it is at the same time just as 
evident that he is devoted to her, which makes 

the whole business more unhappy still.” 

“Let us look at matters simply and plainly,” 
said Don, hardily. “Candidly now, Milly, do 
you believe that she loves me stili? I mean, do 
-you honestly think that she ever really and truly 
loved me?” 

“ Of course,” answered Milly, as sturdily as he. 
“T amt certain that, at the present moment, she 
cares for you, Don, just in the way that, by 
rights, she ought to care for Sir Angus 
Adair,” 


They had been walking very slowly, and now | 


they stopped short as if by mutual consent— 
Loudon every now and then with his strong 
brown hand mercilessly but unwittingly stripping 
off the delicate pink and white blossoms of the 
old espaliers which bordered the grass path- 
way. 

Milly herself, etooping absently, gathered a 
bright garden-daisy, and placed it with a little 


| leaf in the bosom of her morning gown. 


“ Minster Court bas been the stake for which 
she has played,” ceturned Dou savagely between 
his teeth-—“‘and “Minster Court is the stake 
she has won. I wish her joy of it!” 

“But I must easy that I believe,” rejoined 


| Milly softly, having fastened to her satisfaction 


the leaf and daisy in her bosom, “ thai Guinevere 
would have stood a better chance:of being se ved, 
had Mre. Wentworth herself been but a different 
mother to her. She is a terribly worldly-rainded 








woman, recollect, Don ; and poor Guinevere has 
never lived apart from her influence, 
should always remember that, I think, dear,” 

Loudon made a gesture of unutterabie 
scorn. 

“T cau hardly agree with you, Milly,” said he, 
*{Guivevere Wentworth is by far too clever a girl 
notto be able to see through her own mother. 
Of course one knows Mrs, Wentworth to be aa 
affected, shallow-minded, not-to-he-trusted sort of 


One 


person; still in this matter I do not fe that 
she has influenced Guinevere one jot-—Guinevere, 
with her eyes open, has chosen for herself”. 


Milly *®ighed  inseneibly, gazing meNivhile 
reflectively ab an eddying butterfly that ‘appar- 
ently could’nep make up ite mind either to settle 
on or to flute from the tell congé-ing holly 
hock which somehow, to fascinate it.’ 

“Tt may be soj;*"Milly said, slowly ; “ but Mrs. 
Wentworth, you know, Don, was always a hote! 
hand ab scheming. Pedpl@even in Graymineter 
are saying now that she has ‘hooked " Sir Angus 
Adair for Guinevere.” » * SAME 

* Yes;"Mes, Wentworth is as deep as & Well ‘as 
eve’ knows anything at all about her is 
perfectly aware," was Loudon Mainwaring’s 
dogged, bitter reply, Nevertheless, if it comes 
to a question of ‘ hooking,’ Guinevere has 
‘hooked’ Sir Angas without any aid from ber 
mo-her,” , 

* Do-ob be too hard on her,”’ Millicent pleaded. 
“With all her triumph, on; we katy that she is 
desperately»unhappy-~ Gui 

‘iWieertaii 


"Yes, she ‘ Rete ‘Tf e 
bottom of one’s heart;"8 ie young’ ‘aim B 
more jeniently. . “ But, wh, Milly, Milly, it is 
terrible to feel that one’s life is marred and joy- 


less—hopelessly marred—-at two-and-twenty, isn't 
it?” 


Millicent’s eyes filled pityingly at his words, 
aud she raised them to meet her brother's, resting 
her hands, as she did sv, upon each of his 
shoulders ; 

Looking down then upon the face of this 
favourite and well-beloved sister, his own dark 
handsome boyish one cleared as he smiled a little 
sorrowfully into the true, tearful eyes. 

“There are brighter days in store for you,” she 
whispered comfortingly—* be sure of that, dear 
Don, You kuow— 


PLD. te 


‘ Thy tate te the common fate of all ; 
Tato each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.’ 


Still, that there may be better and brighter daya 
ahead of you, Dou, I dv pray earnestly,” Milly 
paid. 

He bent his head yet lower, and laid his dark 
young cheek tenderly against her fair one. 

“Well, we will hope so, at any rate, Milly,” 
said he—‘‘and hope shall be my star on the 
way |” 





CHAPTER XVII 
On THR EVE OF THE BRIDAL, 


Lovpow Mamwarine took his departure on the 
next day, and, after he was gone, the house, to 
his sister Millicen», at all events, seemed duller 
and drearier than it had ever seemed before, 

The two of lete had been much together—more 
constantly so perhaps than they were even wont 
to be in the bygone time, for Ureula Maiuwariog, 
since her engagement, was in the habit of spend: 
ing the greater part of her leisure with Miss Din 
widdie at the Rectory, and consequently Don and 
Milly, being “out of it,” as the former rather 
sketchily but graphically phrased it, sought 
naturally the comradeship of each other. 

Now he had gone back again to Germany, to 
try to forget Guinevere Wentworth ; and Milly, 
at home, could oaly look patieutly forward tv 
that distant future time when he should return 
to Greyminster tur good, a sadder and a wiser 
man, perchanca, for the shadow and. disappoini- 
ment that had fallen across hie life ‘ 

Loudon left Grayminster in che early morning ; 
and in the afternoon of that self-same day 
Millicent Mainwaring called at Ivylands. 

She knew that Guinevere would be gratefal to 
hear of Loudcu’s departure—thankful and relieved 
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+o learn that he was really gone away ab last ; so 
she set out on her walk as soon as luncheon was 
d, happily, found Guinevere at home 
over, and, apply, " . a 
one, her mother being out, driving with the 
pony-carriage-—which arrangement suited Milli- 
cent exactly > for she did not-altogether love Mrs. 
Wentworth. “ " 

The late April evening was atill fine and light, 
when Millicent Mainwaring said goodbye to 
Guinevere, started for her homeward 
7 ie barely a quatter past six when she 
passed out of the gates at Ivylands ; but, as Mr. 
Mainwaring dined punctually st seven, and was 
inclined to wax testy always if kept waiting a 
minute beyond that hour, Milly was obliged to 
hurry along the road, and occasionally to run part 
of the way. : 

Just as she was entering the town by way of 
Minsier-street she met Dr. Jack Roy. 

He was coming out of a house near to St, Eve's ; 
and Millicent, in her haste, literally collided with 
Dr. Jack. 

“Ab, Miss Milly, how do you do!” «aid he, 
suiling his fasy, quigzical amile at her blushes, as 
she halted in a standstill before him, “You are 
somewhat in a hurry, are you not judging, at 
ieast, from the rate at which you were pelting 
along just* now! Were you walking: for a 
wager?” 

She laughed a little, but somehow the blushes 
got deeper. 

“ No,” enid she demurely-——‘‘for my dinner. I 
am late, Dr. Roy, and you know how particular 
my father is.” 

“ Yes,” said he indolently, pacing. oP at the 
dial on St. Eve's tower, the slender brass hands 
of which were now pointing to the quarter to 
seven, ‘you certainly will be late, Mise Milly ; 
and your father is, I know, a very pattern of 
punctuality.” 

Yet he seemed in no hurry to let her go, not 
io the leaet degree anxious to. avert for her a 
posible ehiding; and, standing, as he was, 
directly in her path, she could not well proceed 
along the street without dodging, as ib were, 
round the side of him. And that, thought 
Milly, would be dreadiully unladylike ! 

“ Yes, indeed,” she rejoined quickly, and not 
litle nervously, wishing insensibly that he would 
remove the gaze of those dreamy, guizzical blue 
eyes of his from off the carnation glow in her 
cheeks“ father is rarely amiable if we keep him 
waiting for his dinner.” 

“Few men are, in the circumstances,” said 
Dr. Jack, gravely. “And how is your father 
now, Miss Milly ?” he went on to inquire; “as 
vell as when [ left him?” 

“Yea, thank you; quite as well, Dr. Roy. 
‘hood evening, 1 muat run again,” 

And then she egsayed to pass him on the 
mavement ; but somehow he did not notice the 
toovement, or affected not to notice it, and Miily 
“ainwaring was in despair. 

‘No symptoms of the enemy’s returning, I 
trust?" asked Dr. Jack coolly. 

“Oh, no, no, thank you! Nothing whatever 
of the sort, L assure you!” Millicent answered, 
in headlong haste now, “Indeed I must fly, 
Dr, Roy -you would not have me scolded, would 
you #” 

_ And she held out to him her hand timidly ; and 
‘he next mowent it was held, close-claaped, 
within his own, 

“ Good-bye, Miss Milly,” eaid Dr. Jack, as 
softly and lazily aa ever. “ Tell Mr. Mainwaring, 
from we, that I shall call on him very shortly, to 
see how he is getting along. Good-bye.” 

Aud then, with @ very lingering handshake, he 
actually let her go at last, 

And Milly—as she called it—flew. 

She reached home, still with cheeks of loveliest 
Srnation, just in time to meet her sister Ursula 
des ending the. stairs, looking very cool and 
ee in her pretty evening-gown of mauve and 
yhite, 

“Oh, Milly !" cried she, “how late you are+- 
and how hat you look! Have you been running ! 
You really must hurry over your dressing ;" 
adding, ina fond, proud, little whisper—'‘ Mark 
dines here with us this evening !” 

And Miss Dinwiddie?” questioned Milly. 








“Yes, dear—Mias Dinwiddie, of course,” 
answered Ursula Mainwaring innocently, 

Millicent indulged in a comical little grimace, 
all to herself, as she ran lightly up tue wide 
stairway, two shallow steps ata time. 

In spite of herself she could not keep her 
thoughts from running op Dr, Jack the whole 
time she was dressing for dinner. She could 
nob drive him out of her mind ; and so thinking 
of him and his pleasant indolent look and 
manner, she forgot at last that she was repre- 
bensibly late, and the fact that there were 
guests downstairs witt her father and sister, all 
seated in the dining-room already, with her vacant 
chair in the midst of them, 

When at length she appeared Mr, ‘Mainwaring 
looked up at her. disapprovingly ; avd never, 
somehow, in all her life hitherto, had Millicent 
held those severe paternal glances in such careless 
estimation as now. 

She even nodded and smiled at her father as 
she sat down and unfolded her servictie, and the 
parlour-maid brought her a plate of lukewarm 


soup. 

Never had she thought to feel so daring and so 
light-hearted, with the parting from her brother 
Loudon but yet a few hours old ! 

She finished with enjoyment her lalf-coid 
soup, and thought again of Dr. Jack Lwy. 

* * * * * 

Tt was the evening of the seventh of May. 

Guinevere Wentworth’s bridal eve, 

A breezelese, beautiful, cloudless evening, with 
a golden sunset low iu a faint blue eky, that 
promised well and fair for the eventful morrow, 
aud the comfort of the wedding guests. A 
“rainy wedding” is always a depressing function, 

The day hai necessarily been an active and a 
busy one, and there had been much bustle and 
cornmotion of preparation at Ivylands 

But the restless day now was drawing to its 
close—the sweet cool evening-time had come at 
last, and with it a temporary cessation of all toil 
and hurry, and a hush and calm suggestive of 


| peace. 


In the morning Sir Angug, Adair had strolled 
over to Ivylands, bringing with him the Lee- 
Warner girls, who were to be GQuinevere’s brides- 
maids with the two Misses Mainwaring. 

Mrs. Lee-Warner, the mother, was also staying 
at Minster Court with her daughters; and one 
or two others of Sir Angue’s friends whom, with 
Quinevere’s gracious approval, he had invited to 
be present at his wedding. 

“hey had all three, rather inconsiderately, 
remained to Juncheon at Ivylands, but had taken 
their departure soon afterwarde. Sir Angus him- 
self lingering a little behind his cousins, to 
whisper a tender farewell to Guinevere alone, 
until he should meet her again in the chureh of 
St. Dve's next day. 

“Then, my darling,” he had eaid in her ear, 
“there will be no more ‘ good-byes’ between you 
and me!” 

The next day! 

Guinevere Wentworth dared uot think of it 
even. 

With a heart within her as cold and heavy as 
lead itself, she shivered at the mere sight of the 
wagnificent white satin robe, with its trailing 
sprays and blossoms of orange flowers, and 
delicate, fairy-like trimmings of the most 
exquisite lace, all laid out so carefully in a neat 
and darkened dressing-room, in readiness for the 
morrow—shivered and turned sick when hex 
dazed eyes fell upon the fanciful wedding-wreath 
and misty gossamer-like veil, destined to crown 
her red-gold tresses as she knelt by Sur Angus’s 
side at the altar-steps—almost cried out, in tears 
and lamentations, now that the day was indeed 
at hand, that she could not, would not go throug 
with the pard which hitherto she had steeled 
herself to play ! 

All the morning long, with a vague unrest and 
fever heavy on her sou!, had she wandered about 
the house, upstairs and down, as though vainly 
endeavouring to comprehend and realise the full 
significance of her present position-—-as though 
trying to understand the exact meaning of ail the 
excitement, fuse, and preparatory doings which 
she so languidly beheld going forward for the 
appreaching morrow’s festivity. 


ween = 


Her very heart ached to its centre, with that 
dreadful icy leaden fecling that had no words ; 
and the lovely violet-blue eyes, full of a haunting 
dread, were heart-breaking to see in their mute 
horror and distress. 

Yet she tried with all her strength to keep her 
brain balanced and ccol, and to remember clearly 
and dispassionately all thet she‘had promised to 
perform, and all that would be expected of her 
in the performance of the unknown future. 

Now that the much-feared day was actually 
dawning, that only a few brief hours of maiden- 
hood and freedom remained ‘to her, she began to 
feel:that the whole situation was a dream—aos if 
she were really moving in and acting’a dream 
part, as it. were. 

The eruel reality oof things: was now utterly 
beyond the power of her-imagination to grasp, 

She. tried to think; and the mere effort was 
torture,; Shetried notte think of the past, and 
of its wrecked possibilities, and that was worse 
still. 

So'she let her mind dwell or wander just as it 
would; and then tha past, the present, and the 
future, witha crowd of sweet and bitter recol 
lections, scemed to drift unazcountably and 








| hagily into one confused wud maddening whole. 
| And thus she crept about restlessly —hither 
} and thither, to and fro ; because she found it in- 
tolerable, somehow, to remain with her cha: 
musings in one placa, 
Yet. the sensation of apathy remained heavily 


upon her, and the stifliog oppression of it. ys as 
“the old man of the sea.” 

It could be neither shaken off nor fled from vy 
Quinevere. 


Mrs. Wentworth herself, flitcing airily from 
room to room, failed not to observe, of course, 
these unmistakable signs of 4 mind terribly ill at 
ease, but appeared discreatiy as though she 
detected yothing whatever extraordinary or 
disquieting in Cuinevere’s miserable restlessnesy 
and woful dark-rimmed eyes, 

In reality she discerned and knew that the girl 
was troubled sorely, indeed desperately unhappy; 
but she was afraid to question her too closely— 
afraid, that is to say, of incurring the risk of 
some passionate, vehement, uncontrolled out- 
burst on the part of Guinevere, to which a 
| regular hurricane of unpalatable home-traths 
might perhaps, in the storm of the moment, be 
| disagreeably added. 

So Mrs. Wentworth wisely held her peace ; and 
went about the trivial light Cuties which she had 
assipned to herself in the day’s stir and activity, 
with a heart which secret'y misgave her in a way 
that she certainly disliked. 

Her troubled fears were a!l the worse for their 
being so vague ani intangible, as it were. 

All the week gone past, up to this very day 
indeed, the seventh, had Guinevere Wentworth 
shown hersel/ as cold, as tranquil and indifferent 
as her ordinary habit was--had never once ex- 
hibited the least sympton of anxiety or dismay 
either at the thought or the actval mention of 
the prospective ordeal! 3 and, possessing the know- 
ledge of affairs that she did, Mrs, Wentworth, 
watching her daughter with a sort of unvatural 
yet maternal curiosity, had inwardly marvelled 
exceedingly at this display of unroffled serenity, 
and was relieved iminrasurably to find Guinevere 
bearing up so resolutely and praiseworthily 
against the teat of a situation which wou!d most 
aseurediy have tried the nerves of a stronger and 
worlalier woman than she, 

Thus it was that Mrs, Wentworth wae scarcely 
prepared for this singular and, diequietin; 
apathy at the eleventh hour, which she felt, 
uncomfortably, required but a singie ill-timed 
word or act to rouse it into ell the passion of a 
dreadful and vocal despair, 

Therefore, in her: wordly wisdom, Mrs. Wen! 
worth let Guinevere alone. 

At the luncheou-table the bride elect had con- 
trived by a superhuman effort to appear her 
usual eelf-possessed celi ; still it certainly had 
struck Sir Angus thot the beautiful face was 
paler than it was wont to be, and that in the 
expression of those peerless eyes there was some- 
thing not altogether tw his liking, eince he had 
never seen it in them--that he could remember 
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Sut, thinking that it was his fancy merely, he | 
hesitated to epeak out his aoxiety concerning | 
her, whilst at Ivylands, or to express any com- 
meat on the subject to his people afterwards. 

Unquestionably, had there been no guests 
staying with him at Minster Court, Sir Angus 
Adair would have spent this, the last evening of 
his courtship, in the society of the woman whom 
the morrow would make his wife, 

But as matters were, he could not well do 80; 
and Guinevere was unspeakably thankful that he 
could not. 

She wanted to be alone thia evening—the very 
last evening of her girlhood and her freedom— 
quite alone. 

Bui it was not that she wanted to muse and 
dream all by herself of the coming and inevitable 
honeymeun, now so near—the delightful novelty 
of the pre-arranged tour through the South of 
France, en reute for Italy and Greece, for which 
her new foreign maid was even now diligently 
packing upstairs, surrounded by yawning 
imperials, into which, in the most business-like 
manner, she was stowing and arranging all 
requicites for the journey—it was nob that she 
wanted to dream in solitude of the alluring 
advantages of her future position, or of the rank 
and title which would be her own ae the wife of 
Sir Angus Adair 

No, she simply wished to be slone—alone, in 
order that she’ might breaihe a sad farewell, as it 
were, over each fair spot in the garden of her 
home, haunted and hallowed by sweet and tender 
associations of those happier vanished days before 
Sir Angus Adair had come into her life—at any 
rate, in the réle of a gilded and ardent lover. 

And there was one spot in the garden that she 
must visit too—one which had witnessed the 
sealing of her fate, sealed in untruthful, wilful 
words that her own lips bad uitered, words all 
bitterly repented of long, long since, now | 

Yes, there was a certain corner in the Ivylands 
garden that Guinevere would ever remember, 
even to the last day of her life. 

She had never once re-visited the spet since 
that evening in May now nearly a year ago, when 
she an:t Loudon Mainwaring had stood there alone 


| road. 


Mrs, Wentworth tripped away, and getting 
into her pony-curriage, drove briskly down the 


There was to be no regular dinner that eveniog 
at Ivylands ; for the dining-room was already 
locked up, with :he cloth on the long table 
partially spread and decorated for the wedding- 
breakfast, 

When Mrs. Wentworth returned with her 
brother from the station there would be a 
“heavy” tes in lieu of the ordinary dinner. 

They could not well have dinner at such an 
unconacionably Jate hour as half-past eight or 
nine o'clock on that especial evening, Mra, Went- 
worth had decided—and so there was to be the 
“high” or “heavy ” tea instead, 

Hardly a sound disturbed the stillness of the 
May evening out of doors—so tranquil, so cool, 
so restfully sweet and clear, now that the sun 
had set, 

Over the trees in the park at Minster Court 
the lingering glory of the sunset still streaked 
the lovely heavens—wan streaks of red and 
violet, with here and there a zigzag dash of goid, 
like fiery flame swords grasped by invisible 
hands, 

Just where the delicate rainbow colours melted 
and faded into the pale, perfect blue, the evening 
star was already twinkling faintly, but growing 
more silver-bright with every moment, as the 
twilight stole over the eurth. 

Out into the quiet garden Guinevere strayed, 
and across the lawns to the dusky cool shrub- 


——— 


CINDERELLA. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—(continued.) 


Miss Jounson, in a great state of anxiety and 
mental perturbation, hastily departed from the 
lower regions, and took her way once more down 
the avenue at a very hurried walk. 

“ Easy in her mind !” never in her life had she 
been leas so. n 

Fear added speed to her feet ; she arrived back 
at the River’s Arms, and into Mrs, Larks’ portly, 
expectant presence nearly running, and breathless, 
between haste, fear, and excitement. 

“Oh! Mrs. Larks,” she said, shutting the door 
loudly after her, aad collapsing into a chair, and 
throwing offher bonnet, ‘‘ Here’s a nice busiuess,” 
she continued, “I went up to that place and did 
not see a soul, I rang and thundered on the door 
till my arm ached, and atdast an old bag let me 
in, and che told me my lady had never beeu there 
at all—she had never seen her ; and, what's more, 
there was no one in the house but herself—the 
others had gone.away three days ago! ” 

** Lauk a-mercy on us !” exclaimed Mrs, Larks, 
staggering back two paces, and seating herself on 
the sofa, with one fat hand on either knee, and 
surveying her companion with a countenance of 
intense curiosity. “Then, Miss Johnson, if your 
lady is not up at the house, aud had never beew 
seen there, it seems to me the question is just 





beries, somewhere in the tangled leafinees of which 
n robin was “ piping shbrilly sweet,” awakening 
sad echoes amid the shadowy trees. 

The flower-beds had been watered recently by 
the gardener’s hose, and their fragrance filled 
the still air roundabout--heliotrope mingling 
with geranium, and valley-lilies’ perfume with 
that of mignonette, 

The scent of full-blown roses, dripping even 
now with the refreshing shower they had received, 
was wafted on the gentle earthy-smelling breeze, 
a breeze so languid it never stirred a leaf. 

Guinevere had thfown a light wrap round her 








ogether, he pleading, and she rejecting with « 
heart that had ached and 
different emotions from those which she had 
laboured to display aud express throughout that 
memorable twilight interview | 

In the dim, sweet long ago Loudon and she 
had been wont to pass hours and hours of glorious 
summer weather amongst the lights and shadows 
and wild-flowery nooks of the garden and grovude 
at Ivylands, unspeakably happy in the comrade. 
ship of each atber, with Nature's loveliness 
surrounding them “on every side, and never 
jreaming of a strife that would come by-and-by 
to sever the hearts that had made no vows ! 

Guinevere crossing the hall on her way io the 
garden, came upon Mrs. Wentworth dressed and 
with her whip. 

“Will you not accompany me ?” inquired her 
mother. ‘I am just starting. Do, Guinevere. 
The drive will do you good, and put some colour 
into your cheeke 
get your hat!” 

Mrs, Wentworth was bound for the station at 
Packington, At sleepy old Grayminster there 
was as yet no railway, the nearest being at the 
neigh our.ng county-town ; and by the last train 
which stopped at Packington on that evening, 
Mr 
arrive. 

He ‘! was who would give the bride away on 
the morrow. And Mre, Wentworth was going to 
meet her brother now. ! 

‘No, thank you, mother,” was Guinevere’s 
apathetic reply-—“I would much rather not go. 
I should have to put on my things; and you 
have ne time to lose, Your train is due at 
Packington ata quarter to eight ; and it is now 
xeven, or later.’ 

“Well, good-bye, dear child,” Mrs. Wentworth 
said airily. “I and your uncle will be home 
quite by half-past eight, should his train be 
punctual We must have tea in the breakfast- 
room, Lauppose. See that cook is ready, Guine- 
vere, | Bhe was fast asleep just now by the kitchen 
fire ! ‘ 


throbbed with far | 


Make haste, darling—run and | 


rs. Wentworth’s ouly brother was expected to | 


shoulders, but the red-gold hair was uncovered ; 
and as she lingered wistfully in the nooks and 
corners that she loved, here bending over some 





this—to put the matter in a nutshell--where is 
ehe #” 


“ Aye, that just is the question, Mre. Larks,” 


| returned Sophy, tragically; “and it’s not a 


question for you and me to look for an answer to 
--but the police! She came down here with 
plenty of money in her pocket to do an act of 
charity unknown to anyone. Shegoes away from 
this alone. She falls in with that terrible, des- 
perate mau you were speaking of—she is never 
seen again, It’s—it’s my belief he has made 
away with her, and they have all fled the 
country,” concluded Miss Johnson, hysteric- 
ally. 

'There’s eepse and reason in what you say,” 
rejoined her companion, promptly, her imagina- 
tion inflamed at once by tragical possibilities, and 





favourite rose-bush, there gathering tenderly a 
leaf or two of the wild sweetbriar, her sad eyes 
filled with the tears which memory called up, 
and they fell all unfelt and unheeded on the 
grass at the wild briar's roots, 

She was feeling wholly miserable, heart-sick, 
and lonely to a legree—dangerously unsettled, 
and bungering curiously for sympathy. 

All nerve and resolution seemed to have for- 
saken her utterly, just indeed when she stood 
most in need of courage and determination to 
finish triumphantly that which she had begun. 

She cid not feel as a woman should feel on the 
eve of the day that is to be the most eventful in 
her life—far from it, in truth ! 

Rather were her emotions those of the con- 
| demned prisoner, waiting for the last dawn she 
| would ever see on earth ! 
| Something—she knew not what—seemed in the 
| air. What was going to happen ? 
| What 








(To be continued.) 








THe Russian crown and other state jewels are 
valued at the enormous sum of eleven million 
dollars, taking United Statee money as a basis of 
calculation ; the crown itself is reckoned as being 
wor'h ab least six million dollars. It is adorned 
with hundreds of diamonds, individual specimens 
of which are valued at all the way from a few 
dollars up to enormous sparklers worth thousands 
upon thousands of dollars, Besides the diamonds, 
which make this costly headdress look as if it 
had been buried in a shower of falling stars, 
there are fifty-four pearls, each without a flaw, 
set around the rim, a ruby of extraordinary size 
and brilliancy being used as a centrepiece. The 
crown was rade by Panzie, the old-time 
Genoese court jeweller, and was first used by 
| Catherine the Great. 





| now in as great a state of mental excitement a: 
the other, “That villain would do anything— 
| anything; and he has got three days’ start. 
| Here, George—George!” suddenly calling dowu 
into the bar, “come here directly, We (toSopby) 
will see whet my good man says to it ; his head is 
| screwed on the right way, you bet. I {feel quite 
| flabbergasted myself,” 
Her good man was a sharp, wiry little fellow 
with a long nose and sandy hair, and recalled 
| a fox irresistibly to one’s mind as he appeared 
' upon the scene with a brisk demand of,--- 
“ Well, wife, what’s up, now?” ~ ; 

A great deal was up, he soon learnt. Their 
inmate (that was to have been) was missing this 
three days, and there was no tale or tidings o! 
her at the house. 

“Where was she?” This was a hard nut for 
him to crack. His little eyes roved craftily roune 
the room, full of unspeakable significance and 
conjecture, : 

“The first thing is,” he said, springing uP, 
when Sophy came to the end of her impres- 
sively told tale, “is to telegraph. We will 
telegraph to Sir Philip; maybe as she is with 
him ?” 

“As much as I am,” put in Sophy scort- 
fully. 

“Or she may have gone back to her friend 
at the seaside, She may be in London, o 
Paris.” 

“What! and have forgotten me here? Mr. 
Larks, excuse me, but you are talking a deal 
of nonsense,” exclaimed Mise Johnsoa, tartly ; 
“we will go across now this instant to the 
post-office, and then from that we'll go to the 
police, but it’s my opinion that we should ao 
them first; it’s them will have to do ths 
| business, or my name is not Sophia Jane Joho 
| son?” re-equipping herself hurriedly, 8 she 
| spoke, and preparing for immediate action de- 
| spite of Mrs, Larks’s entreaties “to stay ® 
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moment, dear, jusb one moment, and have a 
cup of tea after your walk, and to settle your 
raind a bit.” 

No, no! She was deaf to the offer, and already 
half-way across the street. 

The telegrams were sent off there and then. 
‘That was an easy matier, but the police were nob 
so readily put in action. 1b was a drowsy little 
village—th# one constable was away locking up 
some boys, who were convicted of robbing 
orchards, 

“He would not be back before night,” so 
said his wife, with the complacency of one who 
is dressed in a little brief authority, surveying 
the excited Sophy and the keen-eyed Mr. Larks, 
as she stood upon her own doorstep, with mad- 
dening sang froid, 

“What's it for?” she asked, in an offhand, in- 
different manner, ‘ Anything partickler }” 

“JT can’t say rightly yet,” rejoined Mr. Larke, 
with true but pure caution, “not just quite 
yet.” 

“But I ean,” broke in Sophy, impetuoualy ; 
“and you can tell your husband when he comes 
home what I tell you. A young lady has beeu 
made away with three days ago, in or about 
Mount Rivers, and, as I’m a living woman, I iell 
you that the job he is to be after, and what he 
has to look out for, is murder!” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


No news—no good news—came either from 
Sir Philip, from Letty, or from Paris. No one 
knew anything of Pauline, no one had heard 
of her; she had mysteriously, completely, and 
unacecountably disappeared, from that day when 
che had set out to walk aloue to Mount Rivers, 

She had not even been noticed on the road, 
One boy admitted that be had seen a tall young 
lady, with a black parasol, walking very quickly 
in that direction ; bub no one saw her enter the 
gates, and no one saw her return, 

The local police rubbed their foreheads, and 
averred that it was “a queer start, a rum go, as 
ever they knew.” Two detectives came down 
from Scotland-yard, and were very silent, and 
looked excessively wise, and as if they knew all 
about the matter, but did not consider it pro- 
fessional to allude to the topic, which was in 
every one’s mind, the question in every one’s 
mouth“ What had become of Lady Curzon?” 

Sir Philip himself speedily arrived and took 
up his quarters at the “ Arms,” and had long 
interviews with police in plain clothes and 
otherwise ; but it all came to nothivg. The 
only trace of the missing lady to be found was 
her black lace parasol, which was picked up 
in the depths of the tangle of a thick, over- 
grown plantation, and which looked as if it bad 
been hidden ; also one or two scraps of thin 
Diack material were found stuck on the bushes, 
as if—horrible idea !—some heavy body had been 
recently dragged through. 

Sophy, hysterically, recognised these little rags 
83 a portion of the thin black garment her 
cais.ress had worn the afternoon she set out for 
Movnt Rivers, 

These bits of cashmere and the parasol were 
all the traces of Lady Qurzon that could be dis. 
covered, and things, certainly, looked very black 
indeed, and the popular voice whispered—nay, 
did more than whisper—the ugly word “murder !” 

There was, of course, no inqueet, ae no body 
was forthcoming ; twelve jurors could not well 
sit on a fanciful, clegant lace parasol ; but people 
were just as well satisfied in their own minds that 
Lady Carzon had been** made away with,” as if 
‘hey had geen the draped remains borne past on 
a shuiter, and laid out in the big parlour at the 

ms, 

Needless to state, Mount Rivers had been ran- 
tacked from garret to cellar aud nothing was 
found—no traces, no papers, no evidence ; nothing 
ub quantities of lumber, dust, cobweb, and 
owe old furniture and carpets, despised by the 
Sroxera as not worth their notice, 

Of course the late inmates were carefully 
looked Mp, aud, contrary to expectation, were 
found in humble lodgings in London, and inter- 





viewed by lawyers, detectives, and Sir Philip | 


himeelf, 

Injured innocence and morose insolence were 
but feeble and ineafficient terms by which to 
express the attitude of Matilda Villaini and her 
husband's twin brother. Carrie never appeared 
on these occasions, 

They declared without hesitation they had aot 
seen the missing lady for years. Yes, Matilda 
actually declared thie vehemently, sitting well 
with her back to the light, the bliuds half down, 
her hands locked tightly in her lap to control 
their trembling, and speaking with sharp as- 


perity. 

The Count went further. He pooh-poohed 
the notion of robbery and murder as ridiculous 
gossip got up by the villagers, who were hard 
up for a topic. It was far more likely a what- 
you-call-it plant, a ruse on the part of the lady 
herself to shake off ber identity as Lady Curzon, 
and go away with someone and enjoy herself and 
her fortune. The terins on Which she and Sir 
Philip lived were well known. She was young, 
neglected, lovely ; surely: y 

“Who told you she was lovely $” interrupted 
the lawyer, sharply,—the lawyer who was passing 
Count Villaini under the harrow of a searching 
examination, 

“Her sisters!” with a burst of frankness, 
“Her sisters, to be sure,” returned the keen- 
witted Greek, who had been keeping himself 
sober, knowing that to be otherwise at such a 
— period meant ruin in every sense of the 
word, v 
His suggestion did aot appeal to his questioner, 
who was, nevertheless, completely 

“Ab, those three days starth!" he inwardly 
ejaculated. “ We will have hard work to pull 
them up.” 

Still less did this amiable idea please Mr. 
Loraine, who had alao done himself the honour of 
calling on Lady Curzon’s relations, and who was 
keenly interested in learning her fate. 

As the Count’s pleasant view of matters were 
laid before him, with a sigvificant smile he 
started up, far too furious to ejuculate a syllable 
for some seconds, and then he said,— 

** Tf you breathe a word of that kind to me I'll 
throw you into the street,” and he looked quite 
capable of being as good, if not better than his 
word, 

The Count was cowed, and muttered something 
incoherent about “a joke.” This dark, determined- 
looking fellow, with his furious temper, and sharp, 
lancet-edged questions gave him more uneasiness 
than all the rest of them put together, except 
Sophy—she was very keen. P 

“It is a remarkable coincidence,” said Mr, 
Loraine, after a pause, “that you should leave 
the place the day she arrived there, and without 
any hint to anyone previously that you contem- 
plated a move.” 

“We don’t baw] out our plaus on the house- 
tops,” replied the ready Count, with a shrug ; 
“and, anyway, her coming and our going was a 
mere coincidence.” 

“ ¥ou left after she came, Some hours after 
she was seen on the road near Mount Rivers.” 

“How do you know that?” demanded the 
Count with a sneer. “Are you from Scotiand- 
yard? A Saul among the Prophets!” 

“No, to your last question. With regard to 
the other, you walked five miles to Falkland 
Junction, and travelled up by the night mail, 
instead of going, as usual, from a station within 
half.a-mile, True, you always travel by night | 
but why did you and your wife take such a 
round on that one occasion? I speak frankly, 
you see; I don’t mince matters,” eyeing him 
sternly. 

“You speak fraukly, with a vengeance, and 
although the business is no affair of yours,” 
savagely, “I'll tell you why we went so far, and 
on foot—-to save money. Since you must know, 
it made two or three shillings difference in our 
fares. Now, are you content to know what 
paupers Lady Curzon has for her nearest rela- 
tions?” 

“At any rate, you are none, The brother-in- 
law of a stepsister is beyond the pale,” rejoined 
the other, coolly ; “and as to two or three shil- 
lings—you paid for your tickets in gold.” 








At this thrust between the joints of his armour 
the Count recoiled visibly. He turned pale Jemon 
—hizs nearest approach to white—and stam- 
mered,— 

“t's falsae—it’s a lie.” 

“T can prove it,” returned Mr. Loraine, keep- 
ing hia eye steadily fastened on him. 

“Prove away,” furiously, “‘Z don’t care. 
You’d better mind your own affairs, not mine. 
Ah! I remember, Mr. Oscar Loraine,” with a 
gleam of vindictive fury—“‘a nice young man 
about town, the fastest young Cornet in the 


Lancers, well known on the turf and in gambling — 


hells—-be has reformed, has he? He takes up 
cases like a paid detective ; he takes particular 
interest in the disappearance of the pretty wife of 
his friend, Sir Philip. Don’t overdo it ; it would 
be a mistake, It’s my opinion that you are run- 
ning a false trail, my frievd, and that she has 
gone out of the country, aud you know where!” 

“T told you before I'd half bit you, and now I 
will,” exclaimed Mr, Loraine, springing up and 
seizing him by the collar; but in deference to 
Mattie’s shrill screams, and not wishing to bring 
in the police, he threw him from him half across 
the room with a gesture of disgust. “ I'll tell 
you one thing, you lying, fou'-mouthed ruffian,” 
he said, passionately, “that I believe you know 
where she is, and if there's law in the land, if 
there’s justice in the world, they shall-overtake 
you yet, and ao will /,” and, with these parting 
words he seized his hat and dashed out of the 
room, banging the door loudly after him. 

“ He did ithe did it ; I saw it in his eyes! I 
saw it ia that woman's ghastly face, her trem- 
bling hands, her attitude ; but how cen I bring ib 
home to him? How?” he asked himself, in a 
kind of frenzy of desperation. ‘“ Aud that poor, 
wretched girl—what an end to what a life! If 
she does not reappear—-and how can she !—that 
wrinkled, yellow-faced woman, with the furtive 
eyes, gets all her money. Oh! I see the whole 
thing as plain aa if it had been done before my 
eyes—she just walked into the lion’s den!” 

Here he paused, quite overwhelmed at the 
horrid vision, and going into a chemist’s shop eat 
down for a few miuutes, and eagerly drank iar, 
draughts of water. The gestieman was ill, 
evidentiy ; the heat was tropical. 

Sir Philip, of course, was concerned, waa 
shocked, was, in a kind of way, stunned. He did 
not like such a sensational event happening in his 
family. If poor Pauline was to die how much 
nicer, and better, and pleasanter, for all parties 
concerned if she had gone off in the small-pox, 
instead of making this extraordinary exit! He 
could not tell whether he was a widower or nob, 

Sir Philip used his influence, which was im- 
mense, to kcep the matter out of the principal 
papers, and was successful. 

Only one or two mysteriously worded para. 

aphs in society journals appeared to the effect 
" that the wife of a well-known M P. and landed 
proprietor was causing serious uneasiness to her 
friends by her protracted absence.” 

Protracted was putting the case very mildly. 

Six months elapsed, and not a sign, uot a clue, 
had been discovered of her fate or whereabouts, 
If the earth had opened and swallowed her up, 
she could not have vanislied more effectually and 
completely. 

It was whispered by some that ehe had eloped 
and gone out of this country—this being a more 
piquant solution of the mystery than mere 
robbery and murder—and after awhile mers 
speculation died away, and the astonishing “uine 
days’ wouder” was gradually forgoiten. 

The Countess Villaini, urged by her uaserupu- 
lous husband, now took a bold step. She waited 
on Sir Philip ic forma pauperis, pleaded abject 
want, pointed to the immense possessions of Lor 
missiog relative that were accumulating from day 
by day, absolutely going so waste, whilst she and 
Caroline were all but destitute. 

An aliowance, at least till Pauline reappeared, 
would be a charity; it would do them a great 
deal of good—it would be an immense beuefac- 
tion. 

Sir Philip had always disliked the elder sisters 
of his wife; they were sherp, avaricious, ill- 
tempered, and, worse than all, ugly ; and although 
nothing Lad been proved against them, he could 
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not deliver his mind from the thrall of suspicion, | women as he had done in days of old. They had 
and he was iudaced to resist Matilda's appeal, | a hold over him, and he dared not drive them too 
and that with curt decision. far. 

But she was a desperate woman, goaded by her He did not strike Matilda now, nor curse her 
worthless husband to desperate deeds, primed by | sister—he Jet them go their own way whilst he 
him with arguments (rehearsed ten times before | went his. He had his Jate dinners, his chozen 
setting forth on her mission) ‘and with threats | companions, his cards, his gains, his brandy. 
that made her shudder shou!d she fail ; conse- They had their silk dresses, their serious 
quently she could not and wouid riot take ‘* No.” | friends, their little tea-parties, their brougham, 

She pleaded, she wept, she begged. Her elo- | their choral services; but one thing they all 
quence was real; her pinched face and mended | shared in common, and that was—a dead 
gloves, and faded gown were also eloquent orators | secret. 
ip their way. 

Sir Philip hated scenes, the money was lying 
id‘e. He would never touch the Russian fortune “WTAPTER VYyTy 
to which, ae Matilda had pointed out, she was the CHAPTER SEX. 
next heir. Sm Par, as before mentioned, was abroad, 

“She might as well have some of it,” he said | where the recent oxtraordinary event in his 
to himself, “ otherwise he would never be rid of | family was not forced into his recollection by any 
her. She would be hanging abéut him for the | of his surroundings, 
future, in the obnoxious form of a poor relation.” | He devoutly wished he knew the real truth-— 

So urged by this distasteful’ prospect, and | was Pauline alive or dead ? 

“because of her importunity,” he agreed to Madame Bert wished to arrive at the latter 
make her a suitable allowance, and to write to | conclusion only, Philip should not slip through 
hig solicitors on the subject at once, nay, that | her fingers a second time. She would be Lady 
very hour. Curzon, nutnber two. : 

“Don’t leave Lim until! he premises at Teast But as far as Sir Philip was concerned there 
three thousand a year,” had been her husband’s | would never be another Lady Curzon. 
last commands, and she obeyed them ‘to the Matrimony did uot suit his volatile tempera- 

ment, 


letter 
Her greed, her grasping, her pertinatity, dis He meant no harm, but he liked to amuse him- 
trusted her brother-in-law, but, at any price, he | self---to flirt, to be surrounded with pretty faces; 
would get rid of her, and told himself, as some | to feel that to one pretty face he was first of 
congolation, that he never would see her again, | mankind—an agreeable but dangerous pastime if 
never peed see her again. you are already wed—and know that there is 4 
He had some difficulty in keeping his temper | lady at home in the background who looky upon 
this taste with silent protest and tragic, eloquent 


as he bowed the now inwardly exultant Matilda 
te the door of the library, she departing, mutter- | dark eyes. The tragic, eloquent dark. eyes were 
now no longer to be feare?’. 


oe vague thanks, and telling herself that this 
Sir Philip took this view of the subject with 


second fortume made’ payable to her should 
not slip through Lorenzo's greedy fingers this | composure-—-nay with an inward sense «’ reliéf. 
time, / He did not tell himeelf that he wished to feel 
Poor woman! She might have known her | that Pauline was dead, but he did like to realise 
Loreuzo better by years of painful experience his | that he was free. As free, that is, as any man 
motto being,— could be who was entangled in Madame Bert’s 
‘What's your's is mine, what is mine is my | meshes, 
own.” Could. Pauline have disappeared purposely ? 
Sir Philip went abroad, and spent some | He asked himself this question more than once; 
months on the Continent, that hospital for | but how could she so, skilfully hide all clue to 
broken hearts, broken reputations, broken | her whereabouts without some confederate ? 
fortur t ' | Madame Valérie had hinted—nay more than 
hinted—at such an one, but Sir Philip, with 








The Continent was no longer attractive to 








the Count Villaini. He, strange to say, | angry words and angry energy, had silenced her, 

courted privacy, luxurious privacy, “» dien | Certainly he was iadiiferent to his wife, but her 

entendu.” reputation was his own, and it had ever been 
He took an old-iashioned furnished man- | safe in her hands, Like Cazar’s spouse she was 

sion in the suburbs of London, set up &| “above suspicion.” 

brougham, a first-rate: cook, and a first-rate 


After some months’ sojourn abroad Sir Philip 


cellar | returned to England. His “ misfortune ”—-the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


fe grew a beard, and altered his style of dress | extraordinary occurrence about Lady Curson— 
from the ultra-fashionable—late the cut-at- | was well-nigh jorgotten; other strange events 
elbow ragamuffin—to the elderiy artistic, with | had forced it out of people’s minds, and, indeed, 
loose ve.vet coat, and soft felt hat, and turned- | society in general has but a bad memory, 
town collars, @ la Byron, and after a time | excepting for something that has been cut of the 
gathered some former friends round him, and | common scandalous, They had come to the 


engaged himself night after night in his old 
fashion, playing cards till the milk-carts came 
ra‘\tling into London, 

lis life was that of an owl—in bed nearly all! 
day, aud up all night. 

\s to Mattie and Caroline, once more they 
swned a respectable drawing-room, and respeci- Since her disappearance (now™nearly a year 
table clothes, and even money | ago), Mr, Loraine and his old schoolfellow had 

They had also the use of the brovgham, and | made it up; and the change in Mr, Loraine’s 

sted the delights of shopping. | prospects had been considerable since he was his 

But their chief drive was to church; weekly | friend’s secretary, and to some extent adviser. 


sonclusion that Lady Curzon, who had latterly 
been “very queer” and “eccentric” in her 
movements, had either been shut up in a mad- 
house, or had made away with herself, and thus 
she was deposed to give away to other more 
novel, recent subjects, 


services, matins, vespers, they never missed. | His uncle is dead, and has bequeathed him 4 
Their devotion was extraordinary, ; | very large fortune ; much to his amazement un- 
lf they had belonged to “ the ancient faith” | conditionally.’ He is a rich man—clever, good- 


it would have been understood that they looking, and what is called “ rising.” . 
were praying for the repose of somebody’s! He is now in the diplomatic service—a service 
sou!, their orisons were so long and frequent, | for which his cvol head, keenly discerning mental 
their alums and offerings «o unusual and so | eye, perfect self-command, ready wit, and 
large. natural taste for the employment admirably 
Count Villaini, strange to say, did not make | equip him, 
heir audden accession of piety the butt) of his Now that he belongs to one or two of the best 
coarse gibes, He knew its origin, clubs, rides a thoroughbred in the Row, drives a 
They must have some safety vaive, he told | dashing stanhope and pair, and is seen on the 
himself, with a grim laugh, and let them alone, 
This constant church-going was to them what the 
excitement of gambling was to hin 
He did riot venture to il-treat these miserable 


friends begin to remember him, and to ask, 
where he had been for ages and ages? "TI heard 
you were in India, old boy !” exclaimed one of 





/ 


staircases of exclusive houses, nearly all his old } 


them, administering a violent, but affeetionate 
blow on the back, A friend who had con- 
scientiously “cut.” him for the last five years, 
“When did you come home, eh?” meaning 
when did he become a rich man, Mr. Loraine 
received these advances quite civilly, bub coolly, 
seeing with painful vividnesa, how much such 
acquaintances were worth. 

He and Sir Philip were breakfasting togethe- 
ab his rooms shortly after the. latter had 
returned from abroad, Sir Philip did nob look » 
disconsolate widower by any mauner of uréans, 
He bad grown stout, and was tanned by the sun 
—bland, complacent, and débonair, . After a little 
desultory talk about current politica, Sir Philip's 
recent peregrinations, and who were and were 
not up for the season, he said, ~~ : 

“By Jove! Oscar, that was a regular old 
trump after all, that uncle of yours. 0 would 
have thought he had so much coin, and that he 
would have left it to you, you prodigal.” 

“Who, indeed!” returned his nephew, 
calmly. “Even his solicitors were astounded ; 
and as for me, I never expected a single faribing, 
much less eighty thousand pounds,” 

“Righty thousand! By Jove!” exclaimed 
the other, now jJeaning back in his, chair. 
“ Money grows to money ; and now you'll amuse 
yourself, and give up grinding away at minutes 
and letters and despatches, and take your ease 
like other fellows,” — 

‘No. If you mean the regular round of 
doing nothing beyond killing time you are 
wrong, A life of lilies and langour,would not 
suit me now, I like work.” Nw 

‘* What a change is here!” quoth Sir Philip 
with a lazy laugh. .“ Who would have believed 
that Oscar Loraine, of all men, would ever prefer 
work to idleness, and he the owner of thousands. 
You are the very opposite to what you used te 
be... A By oa character, Quite changed.” 

“ And so are you,” returned the other, coolly. 
“You used to.be very keen in. debates and divi- 
sions and blue-books, and now you.are sick .of it 
all, yousay. In fast, your only books: are woman's 
looks—~——” 

“ And folly’s all they’ve taught me,” cuncladed 
Sir Philip, good humouredly, “ Very true. Any- 
way, Lwon’t marry in, that’s one thing 
certain,” with an air of complacent conviction. 

“Marry again!” echoed his friend, “ You 
have not surely given up all hope. yet; itis 
hardly eleven months since you last heard of 
Lady Curzon.. She might turn upany day, I 
believe she will, too.” 

“She never will,” rejoined her hugband, de- 
cisively, “The detective fellow I employ says 
from what he can make, out, she threw the 
parasol jn the bushes herself to put, people off the 
track, and that she sailed for America that very 
next day, I'll tell you one thing, three days after 
she disappeared a huge cheque, signed by ler, 
and pt gen a to that Thursday, was pre- 
sented and cashed. That shows she was in the 
land of the living.” . 

“Was!” interrupted his companion, with an 
impatient jerk of his chair, “aud is, I should 
hope. Go on—-what else?” 

“ Well, a lady like her, tall, dark, and alone, 
took her passage in the Valette for New York, 
pausing and surveying his friend impressively. 

“ You, yes,’ eagerly. “ Well, then, of course, 
she is eomewhere in the States.” 

“Ton’b you know that the Valetta was lost 
and has never been heard of again,” said the 
other, with slow eraphasis. 

At this announcement Mr, Loraine, who had 
grown visibly pale, startedup and walked over to 
the window; then he came back again, and once 
more sat down, and at last said very gravely,— 

© OF course, you have proof of all thie-—the 
cheque, for instance ; the passage.” 

“That fellow, the detective, haa the whole 
business made out link by link, He says there 1 
not adoubt of ib, and,” lowering his voice anc 
leaning his elbow on the the table, “ between 
you aud me, its just the ‘sort of thing ehe would 
\ do—efface herself, go away abroad, and live under 
another name. She was such an odd, impulsive, 
strange girl. The Russian blood, I suppose,—s 
kind of wild, half-tamed creature in some way®, 





aud yet s perfect child in others. She had auch 
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ridiculous, high-flown, romantic ideas about love, ’. 
kindiing as be spoke, “Sid believed in billing 
aud cooing, and the love in a cottage business—- 
that it was to last for life. In our case it lasted 
three months; just’ as lorig as* most people’s. 
Look round ataong our f ‘and point, out to 
me one couple whe did’ not’ over the ‘ love's 
young dream stage ' within the year, Bat Pauline 
could not anderstand this. Pauline: was a simple. 
little country girl, with the gait of a: 
Dress, dancing, diamonds,’ horses,— 
nothing ‘would satisfy her; “What she wanted, 
she said, was love,’ *She was like’ a child «crying 
forthe moon. «A well-acclimatised woman of the 
world would have suited me 'ten'timeés better.” | 
“Like Madame Eert,” interpolated) Oscar, 
bitterly.” 0 yn aE 
“No--o, not exactly’ 5 but anyway, I am un- 
commonly sorry I merried “Pauline,” with a nod 
at his host. rast % wd 


* So amel,” agreed his friendywith unusual, 
emphasis ; and locking at him with stern eignifi- . 


cance, wd 
To support the keen’ scrutiny of his indignant, 
critical, dark eyés}/was no pleasant matter, 
Sir Philip ia his’ turn ) back »his*chair, 
flung aside: his napkin, aud lounged to the win- 
dow overlooking (Piccadilly: with's kind” of :un- 
pleasant com m that. he had not been a good 
husband+very: much the reverse ;:that it was 
impossible to feign grief befort Oscar, who read 
his feelings easily; Weré not mingled with 
regret, but ‘with-relief ; and-he’ knew that Oecar 
perusing his shallow, selfish heart, condemned 
and despised him.’ ° Me oh 
“ And nowyI suppose -you' consider yourself a 
widower }” ‘said his companion, also° rising and 
f lowing. him from the breakfast-table. | 
“Yes,” he answered, rather sulkilyy without 
turning bis head, I do.” 4 
“ They~—I mean the police—have left no stone 
unturned.” / Git 
“No—no stone unturned.” v 
_ ‘And what: about the Ruysian fortune? She 
left nov wills that goes to her nextof-kin, her 
elder sisters, old harridans, What a windfall ! 
Row richly they deserve. it,” sarcastically, “A 
pity Villaini is not alive to help her to spend it 
és before,” lighting-a cigarette ke he spoke. 
At this suggestion Sir Philip became ghastly 
pale-—a pallor so sudden, and so excessive that 
his host was alarmed, and pulling a chair up 
pushed him into it imperatively, saying, 
“What's the matter with you, Philip? You 
are ill; let me ring for some brandy.” 
F * Noy nay no,” returned the. other, peevishly ; 

there's nothing wrong with me, only this 
beustly cigar,” flinging it angrily out of the 
window, where it, was eagerly picked up, and 
subsequently emoked. by a passing page-boy 
(wh fuund if much to his liking) ; “awfal queer 
favour, enough to make anyone sick,’ Give:me 


‘aes your cigarettes!” holding out a trembling | 


hand. 

“I suppose you'll let everyone know about 
thic—-ab, discovery }” said. Oscar, puffing away 
nee abseatly. “ Solicitors, . sisters, every- 

Af 


“Yes,” doggedly, 

“AU the same, with every deference to Scot- 
‘and-yard, I have an idea that Lady Curzon 
is alive, and that she will come back some day.” 

An ‘idea’ without any proof to back it up 
xoes for nothing; it’s not. worth that,” flicking 
i's finger and thumb, contemptuously. 

“IT tell you, and the detectives: tell you, and 
common-sense tell you, that, Pauline will never 
ve seen again. She sailed in the Valetta, and the 
Atlantic is her grave,’’ 

“At any raie, you hope it ie,” said his com- 
panion, resentfuliy, 

‘ Oscar,” he ejaculated, bub he could say no 
more. When he met his friend’s eyes his own 
cowered bengath them, and. whatever sentence 
ot angry repudiation was quivering on hig, ps 
was silenced by conseience and Oscar Lovaineee 


CHAPTER XXX, : 


AnD now the Countess Villaini-is indgg 9 
‘aPpy Woman, as far.as money can make one-— 


* 
es 


A +7 


se 


=the great fortune, the Russian roubles aud the 
Russian versta are all hers. Nevertheless, her 
outlay dogs not become more extravagant. beyond 
the accession of another horse and a smart foot- 
man to the brougham, And as for her husband's 
twin-brother, he. has absolutely undergone a 
revolution ; and, instead of Javishing the woney 
as before, has begun to find an exquisite pleasurp 
in reading over his banking account, and allowing 
sums to accumulate. 

‘e still drinks brandy, and he atill plays ecarté 
and whist, but he does what,he never did before 
in all the years of his wicked, chequered life-—-he 
aves m 


"Lady, Curzon. 
|. That Lady, Curzon is really dead is now.an 


accepted fact (by all but Mr, Loraine, who still 
keeps, a. keen look out upon’ the lady’s sisters), 
‘and. not a few. mammas are debating in, their 
° * inden how..s00n, Sir Philip will marry 


Their speculations are shortly put to rest 
by .® paragraph, which goes the round of the 
society papers, announcing that “ Sir Philip 
Curzon, M.P,, will shortly Jead to the altar the 


| beautiful, Miss Constance Derwent, only child. of 


Zachary P. Derwent, Fifty-fifth Avenue, New 
York.” |... : 


Oe Fate, Z and, the. fascinations of Miss Connie, 
had been too strong for him,” so he apologetical! 


whisper, 
their mutual club. v195 
“What do you say, Oscar, ch?” he asked, after 


a pause, ‘ 
“YT say—like the man in Punch—don’t,” re- 
Aurned his,companion, impressively, ‘* It?e--it’s 
00, g00n.” 
“Stuff. Why, Granville, Smith married. six 





| it dojto the dead ?, None.” ' 

“ Very likely ; but I still hold to my belief that 
your | wife is noj dead. Wait the two years,. give 
yourself & ¢bance,” crossing bis lege as he spoke. 

“A chance? How you talk, I'm to wait 
another six months just to satisfy a whim, 4 
| crochet of yours. Old Zachary is going back 
across the herring: pond, and it, must, be soon-—a 
case of now or never,” 

i Leee no must in it ; you can always follow her 
to, New. York. She will wait--you are worth 
waiting for,” he added, cynically, 

* No, she won’t, and I won’t, I’m uncommonly 
fond of Counie, She jus suits me down to the 
ground, the one girl in all the world-——” =~ 

“There—there, my dear fellow,” interrupted 
his listener, irritably, ‘‘ you seem to forget that 
you told me all this before about the other. I'll 
ake all Misa Derwent’s perfections for granted, 

ut——’ 

‘But what?” rather sharply, 

“A young lady who carries on a strong ‘lirta- 
tion with a married man—in his wife’s li fetiime—- 
would be the jast girl in the world for me, How- 
ever, tastes differ.” 

* Oscar,” muttered the other, furiously, “ only 
I, know you are such a good fellow at heart I 
would never speak to you again ; you're £0 beastly 
disagreeable and cynical, enough to provoke a 
saint.” 

“Which you sre not?” interpolated Oscar, 

ly, “I give you my candid advice asa friend, 


jence I have had of you and your doings, I.am 
firmly persuaded that you will, But I will add 
one word of warning ia the present instance-—if 
you marry, you will be sorry for it. Someone 
else will be:more than sorry for it—you know 
who?” 

“Who?” asked Sir Philip, quickly. “You?” 

‘No, Madame Bert /” 

In. spite. of his friend’s counsels, in spite of 
secret inward twinges of missgiving, grand pre- 

rations for the wedding went forward, “and Sir 

hilip spent all his spare time at a grand mansion 
(hired.jor the season), in Park-street, and im. the 
rocidty of his adored (for the presont) Constance, 
h Corstance’s friends considered that she was 
* doing very well.” True, he was not a lord, and 
they wouldehave liked her to marry a lord like 
Let way; but Lady Curzon sounded 
‘agueeable, they “guessed” he had heaps of 
cash, a fine place, a spanking coach and four, aud 





. 


_* 


informed his friend, Oscar Loraine, in a -half-. 
» one evening, in the smoking-room of" 


| months after his wife’s death. What harm «does 


Lay don't ; but, from themany years of exper- | 1 
what he aaid in his agitation, 





was a well-looking man, and, although a widower 
no.children, those serious drawbacks toe a second 
wife’s felicity, 

“Oh, my, yes! Connio was a bright girl, a 
very bright girl, and knew what she waa about,” 
go said her friends. 

Connie was a bright girl in more ways than 
one, in her pale, blue surah tea-gown, with, pink 
cheeks.and golden hair, the said hair and com- 
plexion being the subject of many discussions 
among her female friends, 

Some said ahe painted, some said she did not ; 
all agreed that her big. picture in ths Academy 
flattered her ridiculously. 

Her lover was nearly. twenty yeara hor senior, 
but what of that, she thought, wiih a smile 
quoting to herself the proverb apent.‘“‘an old 
man’s darling end a young man’s slave,” which 
shows what a very superficisl knowledge she had 
of Six Philip’s real and truly butterfly cature, 

She had mapped out her futuze ashe lay.on 
the sofa with a novel face downwards iu her lap. 

“She would rule, She would spend five moat 
in Loudon, two in the Riviera, two ia the couniry, 
the rest in Paria, that abode, of, bliss to. our 
Yankee cousins, She would give smart balls, and 
thés dansantes ; sho would dress--bow. she would 
dress !—dress 20 as to bring the ears of envy 
streaming from other w omen’s eyes, and she would 
flirt. Why certainly, she rather guessed she 
would, Sir Philip had flirted when he was a 
married man, nob only with her, but wiih heaps 
of people, and what was, sauce for the goose, was 
sauce forthe gander!” | , 

Poor man} He was. to be hoist with hie own 
petard, and would. find that in bis second, wife-- 
en imperious, extrayagant, .vain, self-ceeking, 
shrill-tongued young. jady-—be hac met, the very 
antipodes of. poor.Pauline and his, Nemesis, 

OL couree loye.is blind, He had. vo idea that 
anything ehort of an earthly paradise was in 
store-for him, as he epent hour after hourin Con- 
nis’s boudoir, staying her with brilliants and 
bouquets and honeyed speeches, 

Returning.one evening by the. underground 
railway (a most unusual route for him), he found 
himself in a carriage with a strange foreign-look- 
ing man, with @ slouch hat and » black beard, 
He did not give him more than » passing glance, 
but in moving to draw up the window he observed 
that. this man was staring at him steadily, with « 
sort of curious, fascinated look. 

Sir Philip was uot by any means deficient in 
penetration. He returned this gaze with one of 
steady, cool scrutiny, aud then, with a smothered 
ejaculation, he bent forward in the impulse of the 
moment, and said,-— 

“ Viliani, by all that’s extraordinary |’ 

At first Villiani made no reply, but he had 
lately been imbibing. He was elevated, reckless 
and sash, having exceeded even his usual 
potations, 

* Vogue Ia galdre,”’ he said to himself. “ Ié 
this beef-fed Englistiman did recognise him, what 
then ?” 

So stooping towards Sir Philip, he said, in a 
drawling, sneering voice,-— 

“ And what do you want with Villiani?” 

* You are Villiani, you don’t deny the fact!” 
cried the other, nearly breathless with excitement. 
“ What good luck has blown you acrossme} I 
thought you were drowned!” scarcely knowing 


* Aye!” nodded the other with a malignan! 
smile, “and that you had drowned me, Lut it 
was not 80.” . 

“ And how—how did you escape? Where did 
you go}” 

“Merely, mon emi, that I could swim—ewin 
like an ‘otter, you call him, Things were 
unpleasant, I ewam away : me voila,” tapping his 
chest with affecticnate tenderness. 

“Yes, E see you!’’ exclaimed the other, being 
carried past his station, and totally regardless of 
the fact. It is not every day a man has the 
weight of a secret crime suddenly lifted from his 
conscience, 

“ Yes, you are a rich man now, Villiani,” iis 
mind recurring to Pauline's heiresses. ‘ But why 
do you keep in the background? You have not 
been heard of since then.” 

“No wish to be, I'll tell you the reason,” 
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with a gesture of complete sincerity. Politics ! 
1 have not been known to be alive. [ am labelled 
dangerous.” 

Sir Philip looked at him thoughtfully, and said 
to himself, as he watched his grinning teeth and 
sunken fiery eyes, that it was miore than likely 
that for once he spoke the truth. He looked his 
name to perfection, and a mosb complete and 
finished scoundrel. Nevertheless, he was glad, 
oh! how glad, words could not express, to find 
him yet in the land of the living !” 

Now Madame Valerie’s threats were as so much 
air. Now he mentally snapped his fingers in her 
face, @ proceeding, needless to say, he would 
never be betrayed into in real life. Now he was 
doubly free ! 

“You must keep it to yourself,” said Villiani, 
after a pause, during which he had been cursing 
his own folly. “ Why had he not let well alone, 
and left this big Englishman's mind to batten on 
remorse? However, it was done. He knew all 


how, 3 
“TI will, if you wish it, keep it to myself with 
ue exception. There is po person who must 
xnow !” he edded, decisively\ 

“ And who ie that?” 

“ Can you not guess! Madame Bert |” 

Oh ! je comprends /!” with a look for which 
Sir Philip could have strangled him. ‘She 
holds the screw, and puts it on! She isin the 
secret! I wonder you did not marry her!” 
bluntly. “However, the other was a million 
times Lardsomer. Mais mon Dieu, what a nerve, 
what a violence, what a courage! Hore is my 
station,” swiftly getting out before his astonished 
companion had time to realize the fact, or to 
overwhelm him with questions. 

“When did you see her, and where ?” he cried, 
leaning his body half through the carriage door 
in his anxiety to have au answer to this crucial 
inquiry. ‘ 

‘“Whent—oh, long ago. Hefore she was 
nayried. When I lay perdu at Mount Rivers. 
A}) the same, let me give you one lecile piece 
of advice ia return for nearly drowning me. Do 

ot,”” lowering his voice, und speaking with a 
curious twinkle in his crafty eye, do not marry 
again, mon beaw Philip. Do not, do not—once 
is enough!” and, waving his hand, Villiani 
vanished. 

fn another second the train had grated and 
grosned and glided away, and Sir Philip found 
himself quite alone, revolving this strange meet 
ing in his mind, trying to realize it, and trying 
to think where he would get out, and how he 
would get home, 

The aext station and a hansom were a very 
imple solution of that problem; but Villiani’s 
widden reappearance, his secret corning to the 
surface, bodily and socially, was a hard uut 
to crack, and strange facts for his mind to 
grasp 

But he seized iv at lasc, and stowed it away 
very thankfully, and then he said to him 


self, as he folded his arms, having lit his | 


cigar,— 
‘The best evening’s work I have done for 
years, and checkmate for Valerie.” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


Bor Valerie, woman-like, was not so easily 
checkmated, and was positively cesolved to have 
the last word. 

Her letters had latterly been frequent ; and 
to say that they hac been violent would be 
stating the case far too mildly. 

Sir Philip had read them formerly with some 
natural apprehension, not unfounded. Now he 
simply tore them open, glanced casually through 
them, and tossed them into the waste-paper 
basket with a smile--never even vouchsafing an 
anewer. 

This was enough to annoy the meekest of her 
oo Needless to state that it maddened Valerie 

er’. 

Few, few were the opportunities she had of 
mere words. The “sly fox,” as she called him, 
went expressly to houses where he would noi 
meet her. 








} 








True, he saw her in the Row reclining in her 
jandau, under a large white parasol. 

She smiled on him always, but such a smile ! 
To her signals he was bliad. He was reckless, 
What harm could she do him now! And she, 
seeing him riding, walking, driving with the com- 
placent Constance, suffered for what she had 
made Pauline fecl with ample interest, 

She was desperate, reckless, beside herself, 
for Constance did not spare her triumphant little 
smiles, and looks, and head tossings, each of which 
was, as it were, a several dagger planted in her 
quivering heart, 

She would not spare Sir Philip now. She 
would strike the American minx, who painted 
her little face, through him. They should both 
fall together, and great would be the ruin. 

Nevertheless, he should be warned, he should 
have one last chance, one loop-hole of esoape, for 
the sake of old times ! 

She met him suddenly on the stairs of & 
house where he was the coming, she the parting 
guest. 

“Philip,” she whispered, hurriedly, fearful 
of attracting notice, “I give you one chance 
more, Give up that girl, or take the conse- 
sequences! Meet me at the round pond to- 
morrow eVening, and there make your choice, 
It meaus”—hissing into his ear—‘ life or 
death !” 

“All right,” he replied, in his usual loud, 
cheery voice, “I'll be there, Will half-past 
nine suit ¢” 

Any looker-on would have supposed that he 
was accepting some ordinary invitation. He 
betrayed no unusual emotion. In fact, there 
was a smile on his lips as he bowed to the 
lady—once, oh, how dear a lady !—and passed 
quickly up the shallow, soft-carpeted stairs, 
knowing well that he was about to be ad- 
mitted to the presence of his Constance ; but 
there is a great deal of truth in the old adage, 
“Tt’s well to be off with the old love before you 
are on with the new.” 

The “old love” went slowly downstairs, sink- 
ing her ueat little nails into her little kid 

ms, with the feelings of » murderess within 
her, 

The “new love” advanced to meet him, all 
smiles aud sweetness, with his latest gift, an 
immense diamond arrow, glittering in the lace 
round her soft white throat. 

Sir Philip was punctual next evening, but 
no! as early as Madame, who, having left her 
victoria at a considerable and safe distance, was 
sitting by the pond in an attitude of rigid ex- 
pectancy, 

This interview, she told herself, should decide 
everything. She who had given up so much for 
him (in her own opinion), who had been constant 
to him for years--too constant, who had domi- 
nated over him always with her strauge mes- 
meric eyes, was not going to lose him now, and in 
such @ fashion, . 

Connie Derwent, a girl that she herself bad 
introduced to him, at whose tightened waist and 
powdered cheeks he had joined her in ridiculing, 


/ a serpent she had nourished in her bosom, a 


rattlesnake! Never, never, never should she ba 
Lady Curzon ! 

With every reiteration of the word “ never” 
she drove her parasol still deeper into the turf ia 
front of her, and with the last “ never” the top 
suapped off, 

(To be continued.) 








CAREFUL weighing shows that an ordivary bee, 
not loade? weighs the one five- thousandth part 
of a pound, so that it takes five thousand bees, 
not loaded, to make a pound. But the loaded 
bee, when he comes in fresh from the fielda and 
flowers, loaded with honey or bee bread, weighs 
nearly three times more—-that is to say, he 
carries nearly twice his own weight. Of loaded 
bees there are only about eighteen hundred in 
the pound, An ordinary hive of bees contains 
from four to five pounds of bees, or between 
twenty thousand and twenty-five thousand indi- 
viduals, but some swarms have doubled this 
weight and number of bees. 
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THE EMERALD BUTTONS. 


Tuey didn’t go up to Aunt Pen’s room very 
often, bub when Betty, tired ovt with the teas 
and receptions, the theatres and parties, stole up 
to speud a quiet evening with the old lady, she 
always came away happy and refreshed. 

The little country cousin, to tell the truth, 
often found herself rather in the way, for the 
young people were gay, and, though kind, taking 
her out with them wherever they went, she some- 
times longed for a glimpse of her mother, and in 
her secret heart felt that they would rather she 
staid at home. ; 

Aunt Pen, in her own rooms ab the top of the 
house, surrounded by all the old-time furniture 
her mother had leff her, was a greav attraction to 
Betty, and to-night she was more than glad to 
fly up and knock at the deor for admittance— 
for things had gone wrong. 

This beautiful, bewildering fancy ball the girls 
were all talking about—how she longed to wear 
the prettiest kind of dress and go with the rest! 
How her feet tingled when they talked over high- 
heeled satin oe and she thought of the 
shining floor and swinging music. How exciting 
to hear them discussing the merits of brocaded 
satins at prices that made her dizzy, and how 
maddening to know that in spite of having a 
whole invitation to herself, she couldn’t go, for 
the purse didn’t contain enough for even a mask. 

And, worstof ali, the girls nad only been half- 
hearted about it, though they offered to lend 
“any of their old ball-dresses she thought she 
could alter,”’ and Aunt Caroline, after looking at 
her reflectively, had given itas her opinion that 
“ Betty would not feel happy ifshe wasn’t dressed 
as well as the rest,” and advised her to give it 
up ; “she wasrather young for that sort of thing.” 

She hadn’t taiked like that at first. Betty re- 
called, with a burning heart, the letter of invita- 
tion that had brought her on this visit. 

“You are keeping Betty buried,” wrote this 
same aunt; “agirl near'y seventeen should sec 
something of the world, Send her to me this 
winter.” 

But they had not been prepared for the red- 
haired, sun-burnt girl they remembered on the 
farm, to have turned into this lovely young 
creature, with her wealth of chestnut hair an 
her great brown eyes, And in spite of her quiet 
ways and her aimple dresses, Maud and Ethel had 
been quite overlooked at one or two parties lately 
where young mep abounded, and Aunt Caroline's 
discomfort was becoming evident: 

And now, as a crowning evidence that the 
country cousin was coming quite too much to the 
front, thie invitation bad come from Mrs, John 
Drayton, with a little note making quite a point 
of it—“ that the pretty niece should throw over 
all other engagements in their favour for that 

ial evening.” : 

“It would never do,” that wise woman 
counselled with herself ; and though for any other 
occasion she would have ordered Betty’s dress 
the same as she did for her daughters, the thought 
of young John Drayton steeled her heart, and she 
pretended not to notice the girl’s disappointed face. 

Let little Betty become the mistress of the 
Drayton fortune! Of course it would be a won- 
derful thing for the child, but “ charity begins at 
home,” and young John Drayton had been 
paying Maud unquestionable attention before 

tty came; and though she thought no one 
knew, and had blushed as red as the $ cluster 
of roses, Aunt Caroline saw the that came 
with Betty’s box of flowers that morning, and 
was ee to “cut off the enemy,” like a good 


genera - 
And Betty, her heart throbbing with dis- 
appointment, felt the change in the atmosphere 
and hid her feelings as best she could. But when 
night came, and she sat alone in her own room-— 
she had pleaded home letters as an excuse for not 
joining the skating party—and a voice asking in 
surprise, “ What! Miss Betty, nob skating ! 
kept ringing in her ears, she buried her head ov 
the little desk and cried a good old-fashioned cry- 
Suddenly the thought of Aunt Pen came into 
her mind, and up the stairs she flew for comfort 
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Dear old Aunt Penelope ! what a peaceful picture 
she made, reading by the open fireplace, while a 
youthful-looking gentleman, in a tall collar and 
a flowered vest, kept watch over her from above 
the mantel-piece, 

How the light twinkied on the brass candle- 
aticks and the carved rings of the old secretaires, 
and touched lovingly the gilded edges of the 
Bible, with grandpa’s spectacles and grandnias’ 
knitting crossed over the top. How far away 
from the noisy world, with its heartaches and 
its scheming | Betty felt comforted at once, and 
was able to tell her little story quietly. 

Somehow she didn’t care half as much about it 
as she thought she did, and sat looking dreamily 
in the fire, quite prepared to settle down likea little 
nun and abjure all the gaieties of this naughty 
world, when Aunt Pen suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Betty, dear, I thivk I can help you,” and 
Betty came back to the frivolities of this wicked 
sphere with a jump. 

“We must have James up to help us. I shall 
want the big chest brought out, and it is very 
heavy,” said the old lady, rising with quite an 
excited air, 


@ But Betty’s vigorous ng arms soon dragged 
the old-fashioned affair from the deep closet, and 
-_ Pen knelt before it, with the girl by her 
side. 

“ My dear,” said the old lady, “ this chest has 
not been opened for forty years, I never thought 
I should look at its contents again, but my little 
niece shan’b be kept from the ball for an old 
woman's whim,” 

“But, Aunt Pen,” cried Betty, catching sight 
of the teara in the dim eyes, “don’t open it for 
me! I would rather stay at home from a thous- 
and balls than make you unhappy. Never 
mind,” trying to take away the little key. 

But Aunt Pen pushed her aside, laughing. 

“Do you think I’m to be disappointed just 
when I’ve made up my mind to play fairy god- 
mother? And, besides, who knows? In all 
these years the things may have crumbled to'dust 
or become too yellow to wear,’ and, putting the 
little key in the rusty lock, she turned it, and 
threw back the lid. 

A faint odour of lavender blew out into the 
room, as Aunt Pea, lifting the covers of fine linen, 
took from its wrappings a dress, su dainty, so 
rich, that Betty clasped her hands in an ecstasy 
of delight. The soft, full underskirt, was like 
crinkled, tender leaves, so delicately green, and 
the overdress like a creamy blossom, half hidden 
in frosty lace. 

Before the girl’s fascinated eyes, Aunt Pen 
drew from the chest marvels of linip !xce-trimmed 
skirts, a great feathered-fan, with a carved handle, 
and a pair of dainty slippers, that looked as if 
they might waltz by themselves. 

“Aunt Pen, you never mean them for me} 
0h, you never mean that I shall wear that 
wonderful dress, and dance in those darling slip- 
pers !” cried Betty. 

_Aunt Pen could only laugh and shake her head 

vigorously, for her niece, in her wild delight, 
bad danced her over the floor in a most undigni- 
fled joy, 
_ Sister Caroline needs a lesson, and I will give 
it to her,” she added, as soon as she had caught 
her breath. “And now, child, put on the dress, 
sud we will see if it needs any altering.” 

Over the satin shoulders and chestnut head the 
shimmering gown was slipped, and Betty ran to 
the swinging mirror for a better view, 

‘Bless fhy heart!” eried Aunt Pen, turning 
quite pale as some sudden thought came to her. 

The emerald buttons,” 

Yes, I noticed it didn’t have any way of 
taatening,” answered Betty, absorbed in her own 
image, and not noticing the little tremble in the 
old lady’s voice, Why, Aunt Pen,” turning 
suddenly as a sob sounded through the room, 

dear auntie, what is it? Do tell me,” kneelin 
before the old lady, who sat with her face buri 

z her handkerchief. ‘‘Oh! what have I done 
aut & mean selfish little wreich,” cried Betty in 

—— It’s the sight of these things, and 1’! 
stay home all my life before I’l] make you cry,” 
pulling off the dress in a great hurry. 

But Aunt Pen’s hand detained her. 

Don’t, little Betty; it was only a sudden 





memory. I'm asilly old woman to cry after all 
these years, but some time I’ll tell you the story, 
and hes you'll underatand. No, not to-night, 
dear ; it’s too long, and I don’t feel equal to it 
now,” glancing oly the gentleman in his 
flowered vest as hurried over to the old 
secretary. ‘*I never wore that dress and the 
buttons have never been on it, but I have them 
here in this little box. My dear father gave 
them to me on my eighteenth birthday, and they 
were so beautiful and rich that I the dress 
made to suit them.” 

Such marvellous, wonderful things as they 
were—seven of them, dull red gold, cut and 
carved as cunning'y as a spider's web, and crusted 
thick with emeralds as green and sparkling as 
the sea, 

“Why, they are gems,” cried Betty, “ too 
handsome for buttons, They must have cost a 
fortune.” 

But Aunt Pen didn’t seem to hear her, She 
stood turning them over in her hands as if she 
had forgotten the existence of her pretty niece, 
and Betty stood silent. 

Yea, they cost a fortune,” she said, as if she 
had just heard the words; “but I never wore 
them,” with a deep sigh. 

“You don’t expect me to, do you, aunty?” 
asked Betty. ‘‘ Why, I should be frightened out 
of my life for fear of losing them, Oh, I would 
much rather not,” with a really terrified look on 
her face, as aunty poured the buttons into her 
little hand and closed her own over it. 

“Tam ashamed to think that one of the girls 
shouldn’t have had them long ago, but I don’t 
mind whispering I would rather Betty Lawton 
wore them than any other girl in the world.” 

“Dear aunty,” said Betty, with her arms 
around the old lady’s neck, 

Then such a time of pinning and altering, 
such # "swinging back and forth before the long 
mirror, The clock on the mantel rang out a 
sharp “ one,” as if scandalized. 

** And now it’s all finished but the buttons,” 
announced Betty, preparing to thread a needle 
with green silk. “I'd like to get them on before 
I go to bed. Why, do you kuow there are eight 
button holes and only seveu buttons? Have 
you lost one, aunty, or were the button-holes a 
mistake ?” 

“No. the button-holes were not 4 niistake,” 
said Aunt Pen, quietly, “ and there were sight 
buttone originally, but [ did notlose it, Put the 
dress up now, dear ; we will finish it to-morrow.” 

And something in the speaker's face made 
Betty lay aside the gown and kiss her good- 
nigh without questioning. 

a ” * * * 

“One of Aunt Pen’s old dresses *?” screamed 
the girls. “Oh, how queer you willlook! You 
mustn’t! Mother, you will never let her do it-~ 
think ofit 1” 

“Betty, are you crazy? ”, said Auut Caroline, 
severely. 

“No,” anawered Betty, trying not to laugh. 

“Well, then Pen must be,” rising hurriedly 
to leave the room, 

But Betty placed herself before her aunt 
and dlosed the door, 

“Don't say anything to hurt her feelings,” 
she pleaded. “She's the dearest woman in the 
world. I promise you if I look like a fright, as 
the girls seem to think, I won’t go. You shall 
see me after [’m dressed, and judge for yourself.” 

“But Penelope hasn’t anything fit for you to 
wear,” replied Aunt Caroline, not seeing her way 
clear to refuse, but still annoyed. 

“Tt's a vary old dress, but just the thing for a 
fancy ball. It was made forty years ago, so of 
course you wouldn't remember it,” said her diplo- 
matic niece, “ But, really, it’s lovely, and if you 
will take me init I’d love you even better than 
ever.” 

And what could Aunt Caroline say with those 
great pleading eyes looking into hers } 

“No doubt she'll look like a little dowdy. I 
shall be ashamed of her; but, after ali, perhaps 
it will be a good thing if she does. Maude’s rose 
satin is very becoming, and who knows-—the 


very contrast may decide things in the right | 


way |” 
Ah, Aunt Caroline, if you could have truth- 


fully said she “looked a little dowdy” as she 
stood waiting for your approval! Such a charm- 
ing wonderful picture as she made, the chestnut 
hair rolled over a cushion, breaking into fluffy 
rings about her face and neck, Powdered just 
enough to throw the dark eyes into bewildering 
little shadows, A tiny patch on guard over the 
dimpled chin, and the sweet, saucy mouth that 
tried in vain to look demure, The shimmeriug, 
creamy gown, in its dainty green and frosty lace, 
seemed to cling about her like leaves about a 
glorious hunsan rose ; from the long-haudled fan 
to the tips of her tiny slippers, Betty was as 
radiant as a fairy queen, and enjoyed her triumph 
like & very human girl. 

Aunt Caroline and the girls examined, criti- 
cised and exclaimed, and the wonderful buttons 
came in for a full share of attention. 

“They are worth e small fortune! Did she 
give them to you, child i” asked Ethel, sharply. 
‘Well, well, you need not look eo indignant ; 
it’s evident-you are 9 favourite,” with a little 
sniff. \ 

“To think of Penelope having such things hid- 
den away ; there's no telling what shs may have 
in thove old chests.” And Aunt Caroline looked 
as if she would like to make an immediate attack 
upon her sister-in-law’s property.” 

Never did fairy slippers dance as Betty's danced 
that night. No use, Aunt Caroline! You may 
' as well try to keep the sun frem shining or the 
| lowers from blooming! The young people 
danced together so often that she felt called upon 
to apeak to radiant Betty ; but Mrs. Drayton's, 
“Don’t, Mrs, Lawton, I beg, Let the dear child 
enjoy hereelf—they seem so well suited te each 
other,” closed her lips. 

“ Why, Mias Betty!” exclaimed her partner, 
bending his hakdsome head ; “don’t think me 
rude—but those wonderful buttons you wear ! 
Do you know I have one exactly like them ?” 

Loyalty to Aunt Pen kept Betty silent, for 
through her memory came the words, “There 
were eight originally, but I didn’t lose it.” 

“A dear old uncle gave it io me years ago, 
juet before he died, and E've carried it for a 
lucky piece ever since. Look,” and from the 
end of his watch-chain he unfastened it, aad laid 
in Betiy’s haod the missing eighth button. 

“Jt is the same!” cried the gid. “Oh, it 
raust belong to Aunt Pen |” 

The mischief was done, but Betty, looking up 
into the frank eyes, felt she could trust him, 
and told the history of the buttons, as far as she 
knew it. 

“T feel sure I have 1 message for your Aunt 
Pen,” said John, looking down st the small 
bauble as she finished, ‘‘ Do you thiuk ehe will 
see me if I call to-morrow? ‘Tell her I am David 
Gray’s nephew, and, if she is willing, will you 
write and let me know ¢” 

And Betay promised that she would. i 


The girls and Aunt Caroline were consumed 
with curiosity when Mr, Drayton’s card was sent 
up to Miss Penelope Lawton. 

“You must stay with cae, Betty,” esid Aunt 
Pen, who had been ina state of nervous excite- 
ment all day. “ You will have to introduce us.” 

But she dispensed with this formality when 
Jobn stood bowing in the doorway, and took hi 
by both hands 

“ My dear boy,” she cried, “you have David's 
eyes. If] hadn’t been foolish, I should be your 
aunt this minute. Come in!” 

And John, after a hasty glance paet her at the 
gentleman in the Howered vest, stooped and kissed 
her. 

Bless ray heart!” said Aunt Pen, rather taken 
aback by this affectionate greeting. 

“ Forgive me,” pleaded John, his eyes dancing 
with fun, “ but that’s part of the message. I was 
afraid you wouldn't let me if I waited, so I did it 
first.” 

Then, by the light of the fire, with the pictured 
eyes looking down into hera, Aunt Pen, siter all 
these years, received her lover's last message. 

“Tp hie delirium,” said John, speaking of the 
old gentlemau’s last illness, “he would call over 
and over again, ‘Pen, Pen! Don’t be angry, 
little Pen———’ ” 

Betty’s hand touched him warningly. The gray 
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head was bowed, and quiet tears were stealing 
through her slender fingers. 

** But, at the end,” continued John, in a husky 
voice, “ he was quite bright, He made me under- 
stand that he wanted his desk, and when I 
breught it. he took. out thig liicle button, He 
seemed Lo imagine that [ knew all about it, and I 
hadu’p the heart to undeceive him. ‘Give that to 
Pen,’ he said, ‘and tell her I hive loved her all 
my life. I have waited all these years, hoping 
she would sead for it--and kis her good-by.’”” J 

Then poor Avat Pen broke down and sobbed 
out her sorrow in Betty’s tender arms. 

“You have made me yery happy,” she whis- 
pered, laying her hand in the strong brown one 
held out to her. ‘‘ I feel.you should know all the 
story now, though it’s a very simple one, It 
seems so foolish after all these. years, but euch 
little things separate people |” with a deep sigh, 

“We knew we loved each other, and though 
David had never proposed in so many wotds it 
was understood in the family that some time we 
should marry. My mother died soon after [ was 
born, and I was very much spoiled by my father 
aud two brothers, On my eighteenth birthday 
ather, gave me for @ present the eight emerald 
yuttons, aad [ determined to have a dress made 
to suit thera 

I wae going toa grand ball, and did not iv- 
vend slewing them to Dave until I dawned upon 
him inali my eplendour, 
lear, my brother Harry--vour father—had a 
college friend staying with him, and Dave took 
it into his head to be furiously jealous at this ; 
then I became augry, and we quarreled. 

“Y wasin the drawing-room putting the finish- 
ish touches te the ‘emerald bali-dress when the 

nal rupture occurred, 

[ can never forgive your senseless jealousy, 

David |’ I cried, irritated by his reproaches, ‘J 
hate you !’ 
‘Pen, do you mean that?” he asked in a 
strange voice. ‘ Well. I don’t wonder at it,’ turn- 
ing sadly away. ‘But if ever you find it in your 
heart to forgive me, you have only to send one 
word, and I wil! come back sog'adly. Or, better 


yet, if you are too proud to write, dear, I will | 
his’picking up one of the buttons that | 
ved over the floor—'and if you ever | 


tae 
lay a 
gend for it, T shall know the message meana ‘I 
ove you.”” And net giving me time to answer, 
he hurried away. 

"t never sent for it,” said Aunt Pen, looking 
imto the interested face beside her, ‘‘ and to this 
day Iam an old maid, First it was pride, then 


I heard an untrue story of David's attention to a | 


pretty cousin, and then father aod I went abroad 

-and so we. drifted apart, But I always loved 
rim,” looking teuderly up at the picture, 

‘[ had that painted from o small one [ carried 
in a locket. If I had only sent to him,---but I 
didn’t dream he still cared for me until to-night, 
and of course he didn’t know that 1 cared, and 
sur lives were spoiled, Batty, ray child,” after « 

ie silence, “ the seven buttons are my wedding 
gift to you when you marry; wd, John, the 
eighth vue you lave carried so long you must 
keep ; L hope it #ill bring you luck.” 

With a little significant twinkle in her eyes, 
Aunt Pen slipped quietly away, leaving them 
together. 

“ Betty,” said John, from-his side of the room, 

if you have any feeling about breaking that 
set--or—-cay darling,” coming s step nearer,“ you 
T want to give it to you ; do you want it, 
Betty *’ 

‘How generoug yon are |” cried Betty, sweep 
ing him a mocking little curtsey from her side 
i the room ; then something in the dark eyes 


<now 


looking into hers changed her mood, and she } 


stretched out a little white hand bravely, 


“The came message that Uncle David wanted, | 


Betiy, love?” ina happy voice. 
“Yes, John, dear,” 
Aunt Pen, frcm the door-way 
them a 


py tear-dimmed eyes. 
* * + 


looked past 


ha} 
* 7 


te 


And to think,” erfed Aunt Caroline, “ that 
little pues not only comes in for the Drayton 
ortune, ‘but gets Aunt Penelope’s emerald but- 
tons besides !”’ 


At this time, Betty ; Wear} : , 
| Sionick: “Huh! it’s evident you don’t know 


| FACETIZ, 


“Don’t forget. then, Aun, that your master is 
acolonel,’ Oh, I adore soldiers, ma'am.” 

Hexen: “ | would like to do: something that 
would :nake him miserable for life.” . Florence: 
“Why don’t you marry him, pet 1” ‘ 

Way is a gocd speller in’a class of school 
children like a glass of champague? Because 
they both go to the head. 

“Tate about raining pitchforks!” gasped 
Subbubs as the vehici¢ disap in the 
distance ; “ it’s nothing to hailing omnibuses,” 

“Was Rome founded by Romeo?” inquired. a 
pupil of the teacher.” “No, my son,” replied 
the wise map, “ it was Juliet was found dead by 
Romeo,” 

Faruur (taking out the cane): ‘This ie going 
to hurt me more than you, William,”. Willie 
(sympathet ically) : ‘ Well, don’t be too rough on 
yourself, dad ; I ain’t worth it.” 

He (tenderly): ‘* What did you think of the 
engagement-ring I sent you, Gertie?” She 
(delightedly): ‘* Oh, it is beautiful—in. fact, the 
handsomest one [ ever had given me.” 

Kronnic:: “These young soldiers make me 
weary. Not one of them ever smelled powder.” 





vaany of their girls.” 

See; “You want me to be your wife? I 
thought you said you wouldn’t marry the best 
woman in the world?” He: “ But I've changed 
my mind, aud I will if you'll have me!” 

Mrs, Bawrtay: “ Yes, Patrick, that is my 
picture ; but it flatters me a little,” . Patrick: 
“Tt would: have to flatter you a good deal, mum, 
fo look as wel! as you do in my eyes, mum.” 

Larrie Exnen: “I don’t. want any cake.” 
Papa: “ No cake! What's the matter?” Little 
Ethel: “ Mamma said if wasa’t quite perfect, 
an’ wen she says her own cake isn’t quite perfect 





the flowered-vested gentleman with | 


it mus’ be awful,” 

Ty France.+-Count Sangbleu (fiercely): ‘Do 
you accept my challenge to a duel?" M, Leonin 
(more flercely): ‘‘ Yes.” Count Sangbieu (falling 
on his neck): “Ah, it is well! Honour iz 
satisfied. Let us be friends.” ! 

Anany Ccstomer: “ Hullo! you waiter, where 
is that ox-tail soup?” “Coming, sir—half a 
minute.” “ Confound you ! how slow you are 1” 
‘Fault of the soup, sir, Ox-tail is always 
behind.” 

“ Are you superstitious?” asked a bystander 
of a slowly rising young actor, “ A little,” said 
the actor, sadly. “ I have learned from experience 


inevitably means bad luck.” 

Prangmetor ; “ What colour are you going to 
have your house painted?" Witherby: My 
wife wants it painted white, but J favour green.” 
Plavkington: ‘I see, 
ib painted white.” 
Bripe (disconsolately): “Half my wedding 

sents are cheap plated things.” Mother: 
“ever mind, my dear ; no one will suspect it, 
{ have hired two detectives to make themselves 
| conspicuous watching them,” 
| In Russta—-Official: You cannot stay in 
| this country, sir.” Traveller: “ Then I'l) leave 
it.” Official: “Haye you a permit to leave ?”’ 
| Traveller: “No,” ‘Official: Then you cannot 
j go. | leave you twenty-four hours to make up 
your mind as 


t . 

to what you will do,” 

| He (sensible) : “‘ You have no accomplishments, 
Miss Truelove?” She (plensant, but not accom- 

| plished): “No.” He: * And you've never been 

| taught how to cook at a cooking school?” She; 

{ 

} 

J 

| 





lp 
‘ 
i 
| 


‘Never.” He (with energy): “ Will you be my 
wife }”’ 

Renative : “I notice that you have at last got 
acquainted with your next-door neighbour who 
has lived slongside of you for the past tea years,” 
| Mra, D’Avynoo: “ Yes, we were introduced to 
} each other at the Pyramids of Eygpt, and I 

found her a delightful companion, We became 

very intimate.” 


So you are going to have | 








“THE ote thing on which I can congratulate 
myself,” said the painter, as he looked at his 
picture, which the committee had placed up 

} against the ceiling, “is that my rank in the 


highest department of art must be undisputed.” 

Mas. Gpumper (reading description of a wed. 
ding): “I don’ see why they should call the 
groom's attendant the ‘best man,’” Gruraper ; 
“Humph! That’s easy, ‘Cause he has sense 
enough to remain single, of course.”, 

Frest Nicutsr: “The man who writes the 
dramatic criticiems for your paper does not know 
a good play from a bad one.” Editor: “I know 
it, but what can we do? He is the only man on 
sa staff who is tall enough ‘to see over the 

naets.” 


“Taar's a pergectly true saying, isn’t ih thas 
the most interesting things ees to 
men and women are men aud women?” “Not 
at all, it is quite the reverse. . The .most 
interesting things in the world to men and 
women are women and mea,” 

“Wuv will you persist ia drinking tes and 
coffee?” asked the doctor. “A diet is 
the healthiest ;>it contains all the elements of 
the human blood.” “Very true,” sald Fogg, 
swallowing a third cup of tea; “but then you 
know I’m not bloodthirsty.” 

Merncuant: “ Did you receive the bill which | 
sent yout” ‘Debtor: “ Yes, But.did it occur 
to you that you violated the postal rales when 
you posted that bill?’’ “No. Did 1?” “Fen” 
“How sot” “There is a.notice in, the. pust- 
office which reads,.* Post fio bills.*” 


Mrs, Nospoxs: “My -husband is-a) pericet 


brute.” Friend: ,{{ Yous, amase:me,”. Mra. 
Nubbios; “Since the baby began. ..teething, 


nothing would quiet the little angel but pulling 
his papa’s d,.y » he went and 
his beard shaved off.”.. 

** AnD Penman won’t go? Why is it we can 
never get hint on any of our trips?” ” Well, 
you know, his work never allows him‘ to leave 
London even for a day.” “Why, I didn’t 
know he was so confined as ‘all that.” ‘Yes, 
indeed —he writes books of travel,” 


Ivventon: “I Bave it now—just what a 


| suffering world is waiting for | "It’s a new patent 
| gun.” Gun 


Manufacturer: “What's the im- 
provement?” Inventor: ‘Whenever it - is 
handled by fools who don’t know it is loaded, 
it will shoot backwards,” 

A youna lieutenant going out tor India with 
his regiment, writing home about the eguatry, 


saya: “ The climate is nificent, bub o lotoi 
; che driak and eat 


| young fellows come ovt here and 


r : ‘ i i a di d, write home 
that to have just “thirteen people in the audience | and eat aad drink, aud dim, end: than. 


and sey it was the climate that did it,” 

Housnanp: ‘The doctor says I must take 
plenty of exercise. I don’t w whether to 
try Indian clubs or dumb-b@s,”» Wife: “! 
wish you would come out with me and wheel 
the perambulator a little way.” Husbend: 
“Um-—no, Maria ; I don’t want to vverdo the 
thing at first, you know.” 

Mrs. De Bare was etttertaining callers. After 
they left she remarked to her husband : “I hope 
they didn’t see my walking shoes lying there ; 
they would think me very untidy if they ¢id. 
“Oh, if they saw them, they probably thought 
they were mine,” saswered her husband, in # 
consoling tone, And she hesn’t spoken to him 
since. 

Asoxpten, who had been confined for drunkei 
ness, was arraigned before his C.O. tosnswer W 
the charge. Asked for his defence, he quoted, 
with a very een air, a err 4 voy 
to forgive e--Pope” ; thus quoting 
Nathnadee for the utterance. His colonel, a ascer 
disciplinarian, without a perceptible pause, 90 
in bis most austere manner, replied, “ Seve? 
days’ cells, and roe days or haga 
Morley ” (his own, o ma), . thug, following 
recentiy-created precedent, and . ting | ‘ 
author of the very unpoetical lines he had jus 
recited, The prisoner was imarchod away, 
inwardly doubting the ' “pf Alexander 
Pope’s works as 8 chert to ward | evil 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur fashionable women of New York have 
determined to abolish the habit of kissing when- 
ever they meet. a : 

Tizn Majesty will remiain at Balmoral until 
mid-November, unless the weather should be’ 
exceptionally unpropitious, ah 

Tas Duke and Duchess of Teck intend staying 
for some time in the Engadine; and the Duke of 
Teck purposes Visiting some ‘of his relatives 
there. ii 4 

Tus Gaar and.Czarina will not visit Fredens- 
borg thisyear, Because the King and Queen of 
Denmark went to Russia instead, to be presenv 
at their granddaughter’s wedding. 

Tug new Sultan of Moredceo ts a mere child, 
being only thirteen yearg old, although he ,is 
declared to bey sixteen. His father was bronze! 
of colour, but he is like his mother, white, 

Tus Princess of Wales’ and her daughters) 


attended the wedding of the Grahd Duchess }. 
Xenia, in St. Petersburg, on the sixth, and will | 


probably at the end of a month proceed to, 
Denmark. 

Her Royel Highness the Puthess:of' York ‘has 
graciously consented to betoitie a ‘Vicé-patron of 
Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, of which 
her Majesty the! Queen is patron and her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales a vice-patron‘ 

Ter Queen ‘has announced her intention of 
being present av the Braemar Gathering, which 
is to held in the .‘‘grass parks” round.Old Mar 
Castle on the afternoon of Thursday; September 
ith, Her Majesty has not att the gather- 
ing for three years, oa -\~reeasieG « 

THE Queen's dinner at Osborne is a very 
simple matter as a rule, The very modest menu 
is written oubeia a neat style, of caligraphy 
upon @ pretty illuminsted ‘card; bearing the 
Royal arme snd Imperial ‘cipher, the Union, 
Jack, a floral’ design, ‘and: a view of Osborne 
House. 

Tae President of. the United States drinks’ 
his breakfast coffee from a cup that is worth 
twenty pounds, The china set of which it is a 
part was made to order for the White House, at 
a cost of one thousand pounds, : 

Unpex.the rule of Lord Rosebery, the Minis- 
terial Whitebaib: Dinner at Greenwich, which 
was once @ regular‘feature of the end ofa session, 
is to be revived this year. T4 is the traditional 
rule of this feast that the youngest member of 
the Ministry present should occupy the chair— 
an honour which on thie oceasion will fally 1 
believe, to the share of Sir Edward Grey, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign A fiairs, 

OLp Mar Lopez, where Madame Albani-Gye 
and Mr. Gye have been in the habit of spending 
the autumn, has been placed atthe disposal of 
the Duke and Duchess of York ‘by the Duke of 
Vife, Aceording to present arrangements, how- 
ever, (heir Royal. Highnesses will not oceupy it 
until the middlevof September. Several new 
bedrooms and fine night and day nurseries have 
been added to York Cottage, Sandringham, 

_ THE bedroom occupied by the Duke of York at 
Keith Hall-was papered in pale green aud white, 
the mahogany bedstead was padded at the head 
and foot with white silk, and all the hangings were 
of white silk also. There was a beautiful dressing 
and bath-room adjoining, with crimson walls 
covered with Australian views, and the furniture 
covered in rich Japanesé silk embroidery. 
There was also s mirror, mounted on the horns 
of a stag brought down by Lady Kintore’s own 
gun, 

Lice her cousin, the Duchess of Fife, the 
Grand Duchess Xenia remains. ia her native 
country after her marriage... As she ‘has -the 
name of being the strongest and healthiest of, 
her family, and reg become Empress if her 
brothers died and left no heirs, her alliance with 
: has pleased her. 
father 8 people much tore than though she had 
married away from them, like the Duchess of 
Coburg... Her consort is a con of the youngest, 
ton of [the Gaar Nicholas, and -is- there/ore 
pape blood, though not:so high in rank 


‘soldiers in pensions for wounds.is ouly £16,000, « 


“hundred tons ia lees than the amount consumed 
‘In Europe in their Manufacture, 


| prepared, and add it, also the baking powder and 








| pour it in and bake one hour till the cake is ready, 


‘pounded mace may be added, It should take 


STATISTICS. 


- Tae goats of India daily yield 8,000,000 
quarts of milk. . i 

ONLY about-nine per cent. of surgical amprta- 
tions result fataliy, 

THE average annual payment to British 


Tiere are said to be one hundred lepers in New 
Orlcans, and one hundred more in the State out- 
side the city. The isolation and care of tliese 
unfortunates have become a moet serious prob- 
lem, . 

A snv&s match requires from a 1100th to 
1200th of a grain of phosphorus for its produc. 
tion, yet the consumption of matches is so large 
that it is estimated that the total of twelve 


_~ 





GEMS. 


Tue more perfect the jewel the more de- 
plorable the flaw. j 

No matter how little a man wants here below, 
he never gets quite all of it... ' 

Hore is like: the sun, which, a® we journey 
towards it, casts. the ow of pour burden 
behind us, , 

How soon the millennium would come if the 
good things people intended to do to-morrow 
were only done.to-day, 

As we are bound not to inflict unnecessary 
suffering on animals, to are we obliged to avert | 
all that tends toadd to the sorrow’ and trials of 
our common humanity. . 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. | 


Peach Pir.-- Line a pie plate with rich | 
pastry, and fill with peaches pared.and cut in 
halves, and liberally sprinkled with sugar in pro- 
portion to the sweetness of the fruit. Chop 
three peach kernels fine, and add to the pie. Sift 
over one tablespeonful of flour, or> less if the 
peaches ‘are not juicy, Cover with an upper 
crust, and bake, 

Skep Cake,—Three quarters of a pound of 
flour, quarter pound mixed’ peel, half pound 
butter, quarter pound sgultana raisins, half pound 
fine sugar, one tablespoouful easence of lemon, 
four eggs, half teaspoonful baking powder, Put 
the butter and sugar in a basin and beat it till 
perfectly white witha apoon; beat up the eggs 
for ten minutes till very light, and etir them in, 
mixing them thoroughly ; add the flour gradu- 
ally, beating constantly ; have the fruit carefully 





flavouring ; butter a baking tin and cover it with 
paper, putting several folds in the bottom; 
when the cake mixture is thoroughly beaten up, 


Carraway may be substited for the fruit. 

Prauon Pix,—Ingredients: Oue and a half 
pound of rump steak, two or three pigeons, 
three slices of ham, pepper and salt to taste, 
two ounces of butter, two eggs, puff crust. 
Cut the steak into pieces about three inches 
square, aud with it line the bottom of a pie dish, 
seasoning it well with pepper and sals. Clean | 
the pigeons, rub them with pepper and ¢alt inside 
and out, and put into the body of each rathér 
more than half an ounce of butter, lay thent on 
the steak, anda piece of ham’on each pigeon. 
Add the yolks of two eggs, and half fill-the dish 
with stock, place a border of puff paste round the 
edge of the dish, put on the cover, aud ornament 
it in any way that may be erred at the top; 
this shows what kind of pie it is, Glaze the crust, 
that is to eay, brush it over with the yolk of an 
egg, and. bake.in a well heated oven for about an 
hour énd a quarter. When liked, a seasoning of 





one hour and @ quarter, or rather less, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Japan you buy & dress by the weight. 
Snakes in South Africa fear the secretery bird, 


and will even-erawl away from its shadow. . This 
bird can easily thrash a snake twice its size, 


A opan that climbs.trees inhabits British 
Columbia, 16 ig, of huge size, fully four feet in 
diameter, 

Tae earliest method of spinning was by bunch- 
ing a few fibres and rolling them into a thread 
with the hands. 

A Cxrxese custom is the throwing into the 
ocean of thousands of pieces of paper when 
friends are about to sail away. Each piece-bears, 
written on il, a prayer, 

A stvavLaR fact proved by statistics is that 
crime is more common in single life fhan in 
married, In the former thirty-three in every 


100,000 are guilty, while only eleven of the- 


married have gravely\broken the laws out ef the 
same number, 


Iv ig not generally known that when » peraon 


| falls inte the water a common felt hat can, be 


made use of asa life preserver, Py placiue the 
hat apou the water, rim down with the arm 
round it pressing it slightly to the breast, it-wil! 
bear a man up for hours, 

A custom that has existed for several venttiric: 
is still maintained in some towns on the Lower 
Rhine. On Easter Monday—-auction day-—the 
town crier or clerk calls all the young people 
together, and to the highest bidder sells the 
privilege of dancing with the chosen girl, and her 
only, during the sntire year. The fees flow into 
the public poor-box. 

A curious feature of Chinese coins, the nail- 
mark, appears to have originated in an accident 
very characteristic of China. In the time 
Queen Wentek a model in wax of a proposed coin 


|; Was ‘brought fer her Majasty’s inepection. In 


taking hold of it ehe left on it the impression 6f 
one fail, and the impression has in consequence 
been 4 markec characteristic of Chinese coias for 
hundreds of years, 

A xew material ie being used in the making of 
fancy govuds, such aa combs, backs of brushes, 
mirrors, toilet boxes, manicure sets, and orna- 
ments of all kinds. It is called marbloid, snd is 
a decided improvement over mavy materials of a 
similar nature, being incombustible, and entirely 
free from any disagreeable odour, It is not 
brittle, and is thus easily handled, All kinds of 
marble as, well as the finest kinds of onyx are 
imitated, 

Tas flowers of the Kali Mujah, or Death Plant, 
found in the islands of Java and Sumatra, emit 2 
perfume so powerful as to overcome, if inhaled 
for any length of time, s full-crown man, and 
which is fatal to all forms of insect life approach- 
ing it. This perfume resembles chloroform in 
effect, producing insensibility, and convulsing the 
muscles of the face, especially those about the 
mouth and eyea, Ali ineecte and birds seem 
instinctively to avoid the plant, but when acciden- 
tally approaching it they have been seen to drop 
to the earth, even when .s far off aa.3 ft. 

Or the many curious features in New Orleans 
life there is none other more interesting than the 
Stay-Abed Club, an organization composed of 
bedridden people. The qualifications for mem 
bership are confirmed invalidism and the ability 
to communicate with other members of the club 
by letter. The idca and plan of this singularly 
pathetic organization originated with a lady who 
for fifteen years has been « bedridden sufferer, 
She concsived the scheme of writing down esch 
day her experiences, impressions and thoughts, 
and this essay or letter she exchanged with an 
invalid friend, receiving in return a similar epie.te, 
Presently the circle of correspondents grew larger, 
aud last winter there were fourteen invalids en- 
joying the curious benefits of the club, Each 
member writes his or her letter each day, and 
this communication is passed around in rm tise 
to the others, so each member has thirteen letter: 
every day. 
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7 Ovp Sorscrrser.—The best treatment for the animal Prsors.-~Give your gold fish ire mack Httle 
NOTI CES TO CORRESPONDENTS. is to rub him well with castor oii; wash hands with a | raw beef or fish? they doa’ ‘t reqaire “food mies 


K. B.—In three weeks. 
* Nvni0vs.—Absolutely no value whatever. 
Awxious.--The doctor could sue for his bill, 
Oto Reaver.—There ts no difference whatever, 
Oarorp.—{[t might be worth while to ask a surveyor. 
is criminal for uncle and niece to 


REGINALD.—It 
marry 


Ix Nexp or Apvice.—-We caunot advise you how te 
obtain a aituation. 


A Constant Reaper.—We think you had better “‘ go 


to a lawyer,” a: advised. 
PozzLEep.—-!'roperty tax and Income tax are the same 
thing. 


BR. T. G.—Much would depend on the degree of his 
good conduct. 


Evri.Ascot ‘is in Berkshire; six miles from 
Windsor. 
Ocravra.--With any wholesale dealer. We never 


give recommendations. 
Moes Rose.—Beaudesert literally meons “ beautiful 
wilderness." 
M. 0. G.—Write to the Religious Tract Society, Pater 
noster-row, London, 
Jase.—Nothing can be done te renovate the macin- 
tosh under the conditions. 
Sanpy.—Possibly an advertisement {n a New York 
paper may belp you. 
Werrren Mistress.—-It is not 
written notice to 4 servant te quit. 
Owe ty Gaeat Taovere.—Perhape tlie clergyman of 
the parish could render you some assiatance. 
Truve.—We should say your picture ie not of any 
value except as a picture 
A. T.--Some peaks of the Himalayas are the highost 
mountains in the world 
Music Lover.—Madame Patti was born at Madrid, 
and is of Spanish and Italian «extraction. 
Apminine R a. -Apply to the — end of 
friendly Societies, 28, Abingdon-street, London. 
Oxs wo Wants To KNow —Go t any leading printer 
and ask him what he will print so many copies for 
‘arnre.—A “golden wedding” ia the fiftieth anni 
vereary of the wedding day. 
Tue kupem rts. Admiral Bir George en was 
Aarowned in the sinking of the Victoria lazt year. 
}, B.—If your father leaves ~ will his illegitimate 
danger gets no part of his mean 
1.7. D. C—8t. John, when cae as a surname, is 
usually pronounced as if spelled “ Sinjin.” 
Ieqviairrve.—The largest theatre in the world is the 
Paris Opera House. It covers three acres. 
A Worrrrp Ownn.-—Keatiag’s insect powder, sold by 
the chemists, may be used to advantage. 
T. A. ©.—TIf the party acoepted delivery of the goods, 
im such a case wo think he would be liable. 
Fro,--Not knowing what the “dye” you mention is 
omposed of we cannot give an opinion, 
Four Years’ Reaprr.—There are several stories by 
that name. You do not give any particulars. 
0. J. T.—He cannot force himself into a noune fur- 
nished by the wife and maintained with her money. 
Gnris.--To say that an officer has been “ cashferod” 
means that he has been dismissed the service. 


necessary to give 


Ong my Dovrr.—It all turns upon the wording of your 
engogement, 
Dovarss.—The question must be referred to an archi- 


tect. We cannot tell you what the proper charge would 
s eA -Wash with water in which oatmeal has been 
irred ; put no cosmetics on your face; you will ruin 
rour veh 
Navraniet,—You should make a will and sign it iu 
the presence of two witnesses, who must also eign it at 
the same time, 
F, T.—The bride's father usually pays all the costs 


{ the wedding ceremony, and any entertainment 
attending it. 
Toworamcs.—A seaport is of course a port on ‘he sea. 


Glasgow is a port on a tidal river, and Manchester a 


port on a Cana. 


Lorrvs.—-A list of the directors and the principal 
offices of the Ban's of England it given in Whitaker's 
Almanack. 

W. B.—Lbe will cannot be registered until the death 


of the huskw 1d, when the maxing of another will has 
become impossible. 

GuiTa.—There is no aptt ] city 
province has its own caplial. Th 
Government is at Calcutta. 

Dispotary.---Yes, releronce is made to carpenters, &c., 
n If, Sanouel, v. 11: “‘ And Hlram, King of Tyre, gent 
racssongers to David, 
ani masobs ; and they buiit David a house.” 


of India ; 
seat of the central 
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and cedar trees, and carpenters | send to you the 


little carbolic acid in water after the operation. 


M. P. R.—A divorce obtained in America between 
British subjects who have beon married in England is 
not recognised as valid in this country. 


Wrt.--Sundials are fixed in such a manner as to give 
the approximate noon in their locality correctly ; once 
set they cannot be shifted. 


Lovise.—-To take ink spots out of mah y, apply 
oirits of saite (muriatic weep with a rag until the 
ppear, aud immediately afterward wash with 


water. 


Unnirry Onx.--The mother of the illegitimate child 
must claim relief fram the authorities of the in 
whiol abe herself resides, leaving ther to hunt up and 
punish the father. 


Faavg.—The motto Diew et mon droit (God and my 
right) was first assumed by Richard Cauur de Lion, 
intimativg that the kings of England hold their empire 
from God alone 


Mxo.—Under no circumstances tamper with your 
oes in any = The colour cannot be unless 
oar. and all efforts to do this are in the direction 


§.—Kissengen, we prosume is the watering- oe 
referred to It is a town of Bavaria, and has noted 
springs of caline-chal en water, of which 500,000 
bottles are annually exported, 


TO AN OPTIMIST. 


\ eret, Amanda, much surprise 

That you have yet cecape. disas. 
Although you openly despise 

The sachin of each saplent master ; 
You do not take a mournful theme, 

‘ And always talk in accents tearfw! ; 
Nay, far from this, you often seem 

Audacious maid! distinctly cheerful. 


Upon each book, if only graced 

With striking ‘plot and situation, 
Yon look with possibly misplaced 

Bot quite unstinted admiration ; 
You do not share as yot, I know, 

Our modern critics’ sad conviction, 
Vho write long articles to show 

The swift decline of modern ‘Batic n 


You do not cultivate a cause 
Muck advertised in largest letters ! 
Nor seek for popular applause 
By talking of your sox’s ‘fotters : 
They charm you not, those fierce delights 
So dear te all our lady fighters 
You care, I think, for Women’s Hights 
As little as for women writers. 


Although it seoms extremely bold, 
You say without the least talngtving, 
Chat spite of what the sages bol 
~ Existence still is worth the living ; 
Nor will you readily obey 
Those mournful phil: eons wishes 
Which urge mankind, without delay, 
To turn themselves to food for fi 


No doubt euch antiquated views 
Deserve our most sincere compassion 
Since obstinately you refuse 
To heed the latest sonal fashion. 
And errors grave and sinister 
In such opinions I'd discover, 
Were [ some wise philosopher, 
Not merely your devoted lever ! aD 
A. C. D. 


Tomwy ATkos.—In order to get the chance of enter- 
ing the corps you must go out to the Cape, at a cost, 
one way and another, of not less than £15 ; much better 
tw remain at home and join a cavalry regiment. 


©. K.—Injury to gloves from excessive perspiration 
of the hands may be prevented by applying ordinary 
corn starch (dry) to the hands before dra on the 
gloves. Pulverized soap-stone may also be uz 


Paviins,-—For those who are not within 0d of a 
discreet end capable teacher, the best exercises are 
swinging the arms, deep thing and massage of the 
upper part of the body. 


Icworant 1,ass,—There are no books that we know 
of devoted exclusively to names for places and peo - 
A pronouncing vocabulary or gazetteer would probabl 
come as near to filling the demand 9a anything. 


An Inquiner.—- Up to London” is an English pro- 
vinofal term, and indicates rather the relative commer- 
cial importance of the a than ite geographical 
renee all the surrounding districte look ‘‘up” to 
t. 


Porry.--If your immediate friends complain that 
thay are too often the unoffending victims of you: 
saliies of wit, you should sim them in other directions, 
and spare those who are not able to cross lances with 


you, 


Crrizex.—Send a note te your Parliamentary repre- 
sentative at House of Comraons, stating date on which 
you would like to viait the House, and he will get and 
ulecossary order of admission to the 
Speaker’ # Gallery, 
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what they find for themselves In : 
peuple supply crumbs of bread ; a cot that’ but ny 


Rat.—You mi mine ai and ws French chalk or a 
weak solution xalic acid be hPpited with a 
sponge and afterwards spo: ith clean 


water. 
Tn ouch a case, however, Fo tkeadd ane advieo your taking 
it to an expert. 


AMATEOR Gaxpaen.—Lawns that are likely 


s 


becomes brown when cut. The grass has grown strong 
stalks, and when these are out, y if they arn 
cut elise, the roots of the grass dry exposure tu 


the sun 


A Youne Gus: Wees 
bread for any pur 


the life out of dry bread, and 

soaking leaves it flaky. 
AsTHorE.—A morganic 

German @ union in which 


nor 
nor 

Faxpa.—To prevent ink from ee protect it 
from the : as much as Toose ink. 
stands which havo a eee. fonuel in ‘ho mouth will 
preserve the ink in ite normal state much longer than 


the common flat kind, because less of the surface ls 
exposed. 
Bowny Bras.—We cannot recommend the use of 


arsenic for any purpose unless it is ordered by 


physician, whose —— will be necessary to 
obtain it 4 any reputa The solution 
referred tu expensive, as tne will {nform 
you, 


PB mee Loony ty per you lack in beauty may be 
@ winuing address and a als t of 
will make you we Seeme = the 
personal tmper- 
fection which may net be lost sight of if there 
intellectual accomplishments te compensate for It. 


Trovstep Parsyt.—One may obange schools if there 
is excollent reason for doing so ; but, as a rule, it is 
better to continue the course in one place until finisl ned, 
However, if the +e is unsatisfactory, a change to a 
better one might be the beat thing to do; but from 
mere caprive it would be unwise. 


IvexrmRrenceD.—Pour some boiling water on 4 
shallow plate, place the stain on the top of it so that it 
ts quite wet, then take « pinch of oxalic acid and plax 
if on the stain. It will soon dina if of very iong 

mv yoy BA may require s second pinch of the acia, 
and to# d for halfan hour perhaps. Ther wash the 


MN. 


Bex Hoxn.--Arafat, ‘the mountain of mercy,’ isa 
granite hill of Arabia, fifteen milee cast of Mecca. itis 
one of the Lye ag Me obdjecta of p! to Moham- 
medans, who affirm that {t was the place where Acam 
‘irst received his wife Eve, after they had been expelled 
from Paradise and separated from each other one hun- 
aced and twenty years. 


3. 8.—Boil some water ina kettle. The water must 
be kept below where the spout enters the body of the 
kettle, so that the steam will rise through the spout. 
When the water boils, hold the spotted portions over 
the steam, not too near the spout or it — be tov 
violet, as the warm moisture rising into the plusb 
expands the flattened fabric and removes the spots. 


Pou.y.—Wassb the ein warm water and salt tc 
remove the saliva. it He a Httle in salt water. 
Thon take one and a pound salt, half ounce aalt- 
petye, quarter po solt sugar or treacle, one tes 
spoonful peppercorns, one teaspoonful —— — 
and two quarts of water. Boil all this and lot it get 


cold, ad akan e, and let it He in it two or 
three w: — pele find it very good. The 
pickle oes te up and used again. 


ConsTance.--Mix together two cups cold water, one 
tablespoon honey, one tubles soft soap, one giast 
whisky or alcohol. Mix all these thoroughly, and lay 
the dress on a table, & breadth ne a time, and sponge ou 
both sides ; then dip it in cold water, shake out a8 
ag all sa pombe but don't wring it, it up to baif 

ry, fron with a hot iron on the wrong side. 
if the dress is only rumpled sponge on tho right side 
with weak gum arabic and water, and iron on the 
wong side. 


—— 
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